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Unbelievable 
low Price... 





at this 





Look at these Features: 


UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC HEAD. Same type of 
head used on dolls costing $25.00 and more. 

















EXCLUSIVE. “Betsy Bright Eyes’’ is 20 inches tall. 
She has rosy cheeks, cute open mouth showing 
pearly white teeth, and real eyelashes over beau- 
tiful blue eyes. Arms, legs and head are movable 
so she can sit up and assume many life-like poses 
... even call her mommy. 


SARAN MAGIC BRAIDS. Her soft shimmering hair 


is miracle Saran—may be set in any style. 
SHE SLEEPS, SHE SITS, SHE CRIES. 


SOFT SKIN FEELS REAL! Mystic Skin Latex arms 
and legs filled with miracle foam rubber —soft to 
touch and easy to clean with a damp cloth. 


DRESSMAKER WARDROBE. She is all dressed up in 
lace-trimmed flared 2-tone pink and blue ninon 
dress, cotton slip, rubber panties, white socks and 
simulated leather shoes. 


AMAZINGLY LIFE-LIKE! So perfectly molded her 
arms and legs are enchantingly dimpled. 


RANTEE 




















vA ’ \ Niresk Industries, Inc. Dept. FD-16 ¢ 
. oe) a 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lil. . 
5 < : Rush amazing “Betsy Bright Eyes” doll with Saran hair and Mystic Skin, Curlers and . 
. : Hair Style Booklet at $4.95 plus C.O.D. postage. Full purchase price refunded if not 
She Sleeps!** Soft Skin : 
“g Feels Real! Plastic Head! B 100% satisfied. £ 
' POMOccccccccccseccccacseccccccceseceesesesesescccccccccccscceeeeeeses 3 
§ (please print) $ 
§ Address... cccccccccccccccccccccccsccceccscessccsessssesssscssesccsses® i 
: 2 MT eTTT TPT TTT TTT TV TTITT ee eTTe ee Pee rey & 
. [ | Send COD plus postage : 
a (0 Send heart-shaped gold finish locket necklace to fit doll or little girl, only 50c extra. : 
’ . (J To save postage | enclose $4.95—ship prepaid. [] $5.45—include necklace. 
© 1953, Niresk, Inc., 4757 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. Lessee naman aanasamnaanaanaad 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


Cut wire fence 
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AVERY YEAR about this time we get the urge to unpack our 
shotgun, get out our hunting jacket and count the number of 
shells left over from last season. Millions of people are tugged by 
the same nimrodic desire in October, and this amounts to an 
epidemic of major proportions. The disease is spread by four-color, 
full-page ads in the outdoor magazines and by photographs like 

the one on this month’s cover. We feel sure that many Kiwanians 
will envy the men in this picture. Perhaps you would prefer a seat 
in an ice-covered duck blind or a hiding place along a deer trail. But 
if the photo tugs your 
heart, even for an in- 
stant, then you’ve got a 
touch of the hunting 
fever. We salute the 
madness of this hunting 
season. We bend before 
its force, helpless as a 
tree ina hurricane. For 
further exposure to the 
virus, we suggest that 
you take a look at the 
pictures and read the 
story on pages 34-35. 





prungman photo 





| a EVERY MAIL brings us the text of at least one speech made 
before a Kiwanis club. We always read these with interest, but 
find that most are either castigations of some social or political 
condition (the Korean war, for example), or rather general 
statements about Kiwanis. Speeches of the first type are returned 
because, in most cases, there is no official policy to sanction 

their publication. We send the generalities about Kiwanis back, too, 
for they somehow lose their impact when set in type. 

The personality of the speaker is absent, and hence they tend to 
fall flat, insofar as general reader-interest is concerned. 

Now and then we see a speech that is different enough to make us 
sit up and take notice. And if it is unusual enough, 

we share it with you. This, in a general way, is the story behind 
the story titled “What They Say About Kiwanis” on page 20. We 
think Ralph E. Odum’s idea is intriguing and we’re betting that many 
Kiwanis education chairmen will use the story to help new 
members understand the true meaning of their Kiwanis heritage. 


Rew MONTH'S issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, now in preparation, 
will carry some mighty interesting stories. The lead article 

reveals some fascinating and little-known facts about the Pilgrims 
and their historic settlement. Titled “William Bradford: Pillar of 
Plymouth,” this feature fits the season like turkey on the 
Thanksgiving table. If you are interested in hunting and fishing 
you'll get a chuckle from the story “They Aren’t Really Crazy!” in 
which Author Keith C. Schuyler discusses why hunters and 
fishermen act the way they do. “Dean of the Circus Printers” is the 
story of an unusual Kiwanian who is perhaps the world’s 

foremost circus poster maker. “The ABC’s of Successful Party 
Planning” is loaded with hints that will help you put on live-wire 
parties. Then there will be an article describing one of the most 
outstanding public affairs projects for 1953: a huge testimonial 
meeting arranged by the Kiwanis Club of East Memphis, Tennessee 
to honor the parents of local men who died in the Korean war. C.W.K. 


1953 @ 

















re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% te 40%! 





New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’'s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage. . . 
faster. 






Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 








Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM. 


SRUsT-o gym Request a print 


5 %s my of the New 
h cutventiv a Rust-Oleum 
e ws ”@ Color, Sound 
eats 4 m Movie for 
anne Kiwanis Club 
SS B showings. 





ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! } 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ; 
2470 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois i 
Please show us how your new roller- ! 
coating system can save us money in re- - 
coating our wire fences. Include com- 14 
plete informationonthenew Rust-Oleum '! 
Roller and nearest source of supply. We ; 
have approximately _________ yards of 1 
wire fences. ' 











There's a 
new trend to 


ORIENTAL 


RUGS! 








INTERIOR 
DECORATORS... 


keen minded new- 
lyweds furnishing 
new homes... and 
folks refurnishing es 
tablished homes .. . 
are ALL turning to ORIENTAL 
RUGS. They do blend with both 
period furniture. So 





“oO 





modern and 
beautiful 
and they cost no more! 


Timely Values! 


sk SAROUK 
12x9 


$395 


%& KERMAN 
14.7x 10 


‘995 


%k FEREGHAN 
14.8 x 5.7 


$385 


% BIJAR 
17.6x 11.9 


‘795 


Convenient terms arranged 
with nominal down payment. 


so practical 








The World's Largest 
Collection ol 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Established in 1890 











Telephone FRanklin 2-8800 


| NAHIGIAN 


Wreoihow 





169 North Wabash 
Chicago 


Avenue 























“I Object ...” 

. .. I object to solicitation of our club 
by other Kiwanis clubs asking for dona- 
tions. I also object to their solicitation 
of other organizations and public offi- 
cials in our club territory for donations. 
I do not object to their solicitation to 
sell something when they get their dis- 
trict officials’ permission and they give 
value received, but this begging for 
donations is, 
not the Kiwanis way. It is also very 
unreasonable for a club to expect to 
secure its funds in another club’s ter- 
ritory and give nothing in return. Such 
solicitation is outright begging... .Inter- 
national says that a club should be very 
careful to give value received in all of 


in my opinion, definitely 


its money-raising projects. 

Let us put a stop to this type of solici- 
tation in order that a few clubs may not 
give Kiwanis a bad reputation. 

Lyman S. Pierce, President 
Ogden, Utah 

Kiwanian Pierce is speaking for 
countless club officers who have reacted 
much the same way to unauthorized 
solicitation. International bylaws ex- 
pressly forbid a club to engage in this 
which 
solicits funds from outside of its terri- 
vill certainly incur the ill 


sort of activity and any club 


torial limits 


will of most other Kiwanis clubs that it 
contacts. —THE EDITORS 


Fugitive Husbands 
. .. We were very much impressed by 
“The Crackdown on Fugitive Husbands” 
[July 1953]. You performed a real 
public service by publishing this article. 
Joseph E. Steigman, Assistant Director 
National Desertion Bureau, Inc. 
105 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 


Fireworks 
... The article on the fireworks problem 
by Lewis Riley which was published in 
the June issue of your magazine has 
received much attention. . . . For in- 
stance, there is a strong citizens’ com- 
mittee in Kansas that has been working 
to get a model law in their state as well 
as giving strong support to the federal 
bill introduced by Mrs. Church. The 
Kansas senators have been well in- 
formed and sympathetic, and one of 
them read the Riley article. He clipped 
it and sent it to the chairman of the 
citizens’ committee because he con- 
sidered it very good... . 

Mrs. Ben Humphries Gray 

Executive Secretary 

Illinois Society for the Prevention of 

Blindness 





Report from Casa Loma 


Many thanks for the very fine 
article in the July issue on Casa Loma. 
We are very appreciative of this gesture 
on your part. We know you have 
countless demands for space in our ex- 
cellent magazine and we do appreciate 
all you have done. 

You might be interested to know that 
through the excellent publicity given to 
our castle through various media, our 
attendance has increased considerably 
over last year. Just this day I have re- 
ceived our Casa Loma committee re- 
port, which shows a gross attendance 
for the week ending July 25 of 7723 
people, against attendance for the same 
week last year of 4756. 

Wilfred R. Gray, President 
West Toronto. Ontario 


Altoona Was There Too 
. In reading the August issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine I noted, as did 
several fellow Kiwanians, that no men- 
tion whatever was made relative to the 
Altoona Kiwanis Choir participation in 
the Monday or Tuesday programs, while 
other participating groups were given 
recognition. 
Otto B. Furrer. Secretary 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
To the Altoona club we express our 
apology for this unfortunate omission. 
Sorry! —THE EDITORS 


General Observations 

The patriotic Americans who are 
giving their time to help the Air Defense 
Command to provide for the defense of 
our nation are, in many cases, called 
upon to do double and even triple duty 
because their neighbors have not yet 
volunteered. Articles such as [‘Invita- 
tion to Disaster,” September 1953 issue] 
will do much to make our people aware 
of the need to ease the burden of those 
volunteers who are now giving more 
than their share. 

The local Kiwanis clubs which are 
sponsoring and operating observation 
posts are not only helping in a very real 
way to provide protection for their 
country, they are performing public 
service in its purest sense by displaying 
American unity and determination to 
the aggressor—the unity and determina- 
tion which we hope will prevent an 
attack against us from ever being 
launched. 

Please express my appreciation to all 
the members of your fine organization. 

General B. W. Chidlaw, USAF 
Commander 
Air Defense Command 
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News especially 
for club officers 








NUTE ORGANIZATION 





AI AMS. ROUYILE 


KIWANIANS EVERY 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 











PERMANENT HOME FOR KIWANIS 


Durinc October and November Kiwanians will be considering the permanent hom« 


question. Each club has been asked to hold a frank discussion of this subject and 


report the outcome to the Special International Committee on Permanent Home 


DATA FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 


For YEARS safety experts have been 
wondering about traffic conditions in 
America’s smaller communities. Al- 
though much has been learned about 








Last month members of this committee sent each club a reprint of the permanent this subject in big cities, there has been 
home article that appeared in the June 1953 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, to- relatively little knowledge of conditions 
gether with an explanatory letter along Main Street, USA. To remedy 

Clubs reaction to the permanent home proposal will govern the thinking of this, Kiwanis International and the Na- 
our committee,” advises Chairman J. Walter Foraker, past governor of the Il]linois- tional Safety Council have joined forces. 
Eastern Io District Several months ago a basic question- 

This committee was appointed by International President Don Forsythe in ac naire was developed and mailed to 1600 
cordance with a resolution adopted by club delegates at the recent International clubs located in communities of 10,000 
convention in New York City. Action is being taken in line with the delegates or less population. 
deen To date, 337 surveys have been com- 

pleted and returned. Many more are 
needed urgently. The facts supplied by 
Kiwanis clubs will be used as the basis 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCTI Kiwanis program for 1954 will be pre of an important discussion at the next 
rO MEET IN CHICAGO sented in The Kiwanis Magazii e jor meeting of President Dwight D. Eisen- | 
THE LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM for January. This feature will be of special hower’s White House Conference on 
1954 will get underway October 26 in interest to new club officers and com Traffic Safety. 

‘*hicago Drake Hotel. Thirty gov- mittee chairmen. “Kiwanis is the only organization 
ernors-elect will be there along with taking part in this survey,” advises 
members of the International Boar: ct 3 International President Donald T. For- 
past International presidents, Interna- NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY sythe, “and this gives an outstanding 
tional committee chairmen and some As THIS IS WRITTEN, the fifth an opportunity to render a great public 
district secretari At this three-day nual observance of National Kids service. I sincerely hope that every 
‘athering. the incoming governors will Day is just two weeks away and Kiwanis club which received a ques- 


| it looks as if another outstanding 


pro- tionnaire will cooperate by filling it out 
All clubs 


learn about the many Internationa 
and sending it to the General Office as 


event is in the making 














‘rams plann for next year. During : 
Nov ber tl information will be are urged to report their National soon as possible. The Kiwanis safety 
transmitted trict and club officers Kids’ Day activities on special survey may well become the basis for 
in a series of organization conference forms that have been sent to club an effective safety program in small 
meetings throughout Kiwanis Interna- secretaries. This should be done communities. Kiwanis is making a sig- 
tional just as soon as possible. nificant contribution to the success of 
A report on the Council and the broad this meeting.” 
ie 
Birthdays These iOs will 
f cs his month, 
* 


scoma, Washington, October 8 
Bi) Salt Lake City Utah, October 10 


Kansas ty, Missour Ocfober 12 


* 
. Exete California, October 1 
Sth Anderson, South Carolina, October 2 
Rock Rapids, lowa, October 5 
Texarkana Texas. October § 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, October 9 
Saint Auqustine, Florida. October 10 
Roseburg, Oregon, October 15 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, October 18 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania, October 18 
Phillipsburg, Pennsylvania October 
29 
Willoughby, Ohio, October 30 
ford, Maine, October 31 





San 





CABINET MEMBER ADDRESSES PASADENA CLUB 


AccorDING TO Immediate Past President Audre L. Stong of the Kiwanis Club of 
Pasadena, California, “Pasadena Kiwanis believes in co-sponsorship to bring bigger 
and better events and speakers to Pasadena.” Such an event was the appearance 
of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Cabinet, at a luncheon meeting co-sponsored by the Pasadena 
Kiwanis club and the Chamber of Commerce. Her subject: “Federal-State 
Relationships.” Over 800 civic leaders attended the luncheon. With Mrs. Hobby in 
the picture above is Robert Freeman, first vice-president of the Pasadena club. 


»)/ - fin. Ohio, October 4 

9th &: Dorado, Arkansas, Ocfober 13 
esate California, October 16 
French Lick, Indiana, October 16 
Huntsville, Texas, October 16 
Monroe, Washington, October 19 
West Point, Mississippi, October 24 
Oshawa, Ontario, October 27 
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BALLOT BATTALION CONTINUES 


Tue Ballot Battalion did not die after the US general election last year. 


This 


successful program for getting out the vote is being kept alive for use in future 


elections. 
ported that 


comments Walter 


Evidence of this comes from Detroit, Mighigan, 
“Detroit’s Ballot Battalion . 
the public to the importance of the September 15 city primary. 

“The accumulated effects of the Ballot Battalion are being carried on,” 
J. L. Ray of Detroit, immediate past International president. 


where The News‘re- 


. is again beating the drums to awaken 


” 


proudly 


The Ballot Battalion idea was widely used in Canada’s recent elections and a 
highlight report on this Dominion-wide activity will appear in the November issue 


of The Kiwanis Magazine. 





NEWSPAPER WEEK 

COMMENTING on National Newspaper 
Week, October 1-8, International Presi- 
dent Don Forsythe, himself a newspaper 
publisher, had this to say: 

“Freedom of information has long 
been stressed by Kiwanis International 
through resolutions adopted by dele- 
gates at our annual convention and 
through educational programs activated 
by most of our 3600 Kiwanis clubs. We 
are deeply grateful that our newspapers 
present a united and determined front 
against all efforts directed toward in- 
timidation and repression of the press. 

“We staunchly support the Fourth 
Estate in its forthright stand to print all 
of the news for public information, and 
we assure the news agencies of the con- 
tinued cooperation and support of more 
than 219,000 Kiwanians who are vitally 
interested in this important phase of 
preserving our freedoms.” 





KIWANIAN BECOMES A 

LOYALTY PROBER 

Epmunp L. TINK, secretary of the West 
Hudson, New Jersey club and superin- 
tendent of schools in that community, 
has been named to serve on President 
Eisenhower's five-man International Or- 
ganization Employees Loyalty Board. 
Its function: checking the loyalty of US 
citizens who are working for various 
international organizations. 





REPORT ELECTIONS EARLY 


October and the first week in No- 
vember is election time through- 
out Kiwanis. It is important that 
every club secretary fill in the 
special election report form and 
mail this to the General Office. 
This should be done as soon as 
possible so the 1954 Official Di- 
rectory listing the president and 
secretary of each club can be 
prepared. 











KIWANIS IN THE COMICS 
A RECENT EDITION of the famous comic 
strip “Winnie Winkle” opened with a 
scene showing “Spud,” one of the prin- 
cipal characters, greeting an old pal. 
“Where youse been?” queried the pal. 
“T missed ya!” 
“I been at the Kiwanis Camp on Pa- 
tagansat Lake,” said Spud. 
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NEW CLUB MATERIALS 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS is being placed upon 
Key Clubs during Key Club Week, Oc- 
tober 11-17, and Kiwanians will be in- 
terested to learn that the following 
items are now available: 

» A new booklet explaining the Key 
Club program, written expressly for 
high school principals. 
» A revised edition of the 


Key Club 





Manual (single copies only) 

» The revised constitution and bylaws 
of Key Club International as amended 
at the recent Los Angeles Key Club 
convention. 

Write Key Club International, 5290 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

FALL CHECKUP 


OctTosEeR, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER should 
be three of the busiest months on the 
Kiwanis calendar. To stimulate in- 
creased achievement during these final 
months, some clubs devote a club or 
board meeting in October to a review of 
activities accomplished so far this year. 
Each chairman is asked to report on the 
accomplishments and present and future 
programs of his committee. The budget 
is reviewed and some clubs suggest that 
officers look over the 1953 committee 
monographs to get new ideas for service 
projects during the last quarter of the 
year. 

The Kiwanis 
this regard. 


Magazine is useful in 
From it you can get ideas 


for many outstanding projects that 
have been tried in other communities 
throughout Canada and the United 
States. 





RESEARCH ON NARCOTICS 

Tue National Kids’ Day Foundation is 
planning to study the narcotics menace 
as it affects young people. It is hoped 
that the project will help Kiwanis and 
other community organizations combat 
this growing problem. 





UNITED NATIONS’ DAY 

Many local public affairs committees 
will observe the UN’s eighth birthday, 
October 24. In some communities there 
will be Kiwanis-sponsored public meet- 
ings addressed by prominent speakers. 
Forums about the UN and world con- 
ditions are appropriate and will do 
much to help the people of your town 
understand issues of the day. Write to 
the American Association for the United 
Nations, New York 21, New York for 
specific suggestions. 





A Py. 


Trio-Dimensional 


RAISED-LETTER SIGNS 














—now priced within every 
merchant's budget! 


Trio-dimensional Raised-Letter manufacture 
is now revolutionized by unbreakable material 
with durable tile-like beauty . . . guaranteed. 
Custom-made for distinctive individuality; in 
any style, size or color, at moderate cost. 


‘ 2 Act now to modernize 
An ordinary sign your premises and dom- 
COSTS you money inate surroundings. .. it 


An attractive sign 
MAKES you money for “‘ 
ernization Folder.”’ 


pays off! Write at once 
Raised Letter Mod- 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated. 
329 Woodlawn Ave. °* 


Dept. 310 


Aurora °* Illinois 





HOW TO BE 
A SUCCESSFUL 


“EMCEE” 


The complete “how-to-do-it’’ book 
just published ...a gold mine of 
ideas for presiding officers. 





Order now —5-day FREE examination 


Learn how to use a mike, introduce speakers, 
handle discussions with greater self-confidence 
and a commanding personality. 


Price $2.75 — MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Po T.$; eee 6 COLO” 1 
| 321 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
| s. 1 “‘How to Be a Successful Emcee.”’ I enclose h | 
| ) Check Money Order for $2.75 in full paym ne 
My money back if not completely satisfied, after 5-day | 
| examination | 
| Name F J 
| Address | 
| City Zone State | 
Ln ce ees se eS SD SD SD SD GD SDS cD al 


SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/.” 
x 16!/." x 18", equipped 


with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


F.0.B. Chicago, $4g-0 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison Chicago 4, Ill. 





complete, 


Price, 









COMPLETELY AIR/& 


MIAMI oe 


CONDITIONED 


~ — NOON 
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Over- 
looking 








ORPICE VALET 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 


a _~* ih 


a 












An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry. aired and “in 
pre , end unsanitary 


locker room conditions 

ave floor space—fit 
in anywhere standard 
in all strictly modern 


offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 
+} institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 


i | problem Write for Catalog oa 7 
9 VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


21 West 37th St. « Chicago 9, Ill 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 

for banquet tables, 
nt 18” high 
A piece of fur- 
ost every club 
convenience Oo 


built with shelf 


pact and sturdy 

Desks are made 
ordered and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 


only as 
r 


$12.50 
MANUFACTURING CO 
WAbash 2-2070 


OLD GLORY" 


168 W. Harrison St 


’ cr ’ c , c 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Earn extra Christmas money the easy way. 
Sell the most unusual line of boxed greeting 
cards in the country: Christmas Cards: Gift 
Wrap; Ribbons; Novelties; personalized cards: 

closeout bargains. 
Write to STAR STUDIOS 
Dept. 10K, 5473 14th Street, Detroit 8, Mich. 


Chicago 


















Assorted Colors. NEW—not 
prompt delivery. Agents Wanted. Make Big Money. 


LARGE SIZE y Ia bed 
v 

Seconds. Supply limited so 

order NOW for guaranteed 

TOWEL SHOP, Dept. 981, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 


MINSTREL SHOWS 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
Ce. PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
\? OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
}+ “NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
SIP - NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 


, BRITE FOR DETAILS 
Figtga » JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 










HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


















OKLAHOMA 
fcaeeere 


H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 

















KIWANIS ROUNDUP comme 


HELPS LOOK MAGAZINE 

Seven New Castle, Indiana Kiwanians 
helped Look Magazine conduct an auto 
safety survey in their community. Past 
Lieutenant Governor Carl Crickmore 
was chairman of the thirty-man com- 
mittee, which included a variety of local 
businessmen. After intensive local pub- 
licity, the drive began with a safety 
parade featuring the local high school 
band, trucks and new automobiles sup- 
plied by car dealers. 

Check lanes were set up in 
House Square and during one 
3424 cars were inspected. Seventeen per 
cent were in such poor mechanical con- 
dition that safety stickers could not be 
issued. 

The survey was “well accepted and 
appreciated,” reports Chairman Car] 


Court 
week 





Look Magazine plans to feature the 
event. 
NEW RELIGIOUS RECORDING 


Tue International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches that a new 
radio recording will be available some- 
time this month. It will contain a series 
of short, inspirational messages aimed at 
boosting church attendance. These are 
intended for use radio 
tions. Each club will be informed as to 
cost and how 

The first record in this series, called 
the “New Pilgrimage,” is being 
extensively. Support of churches com- 
mittees have ordered 630 records since 


reports 


over local sta- 
to order. 


used 


the first release. 





TRAVELERS’ RETURN 
Some 300 Kiwanians and their wives 
will return this month from the gala 


Hawaiian excursion sponsored by the 
California- Nevada-Hawaii District. The 
party left Los Angeles September 21 
aboard the SS Lurline. They spent some 
very pleasant days in Hawaii, then en- 
joyed a leisurely trip back to California. 


ACTIVITY REPORTS 
THe GENERAL OFFICE has just finished 


tabulating activity report filing data 
covering the first six months of this 
year. The figures are interesting and 
significant because they give some idea 
of the service picture throughout Ki- 
wanis International. 

Georgia and Montana tied for first 
place in the percentage of clubs filing 
reports. Their total: 99.4 per cent. 


Runners-up were Carolinas, New Jersey, 
Louisiana-Mississippi-W est Tennessee 
and Florida and Western Canada. The 
over-all International average shows 
that 97.5 per cent of clubs filed their 
reports during the first half of 1953. 
Here is the International average by 
committee activity. Figures show the 
per cent of all clubs reporting in each 
category: Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion, 85.8; Boys and Girls Work, 95.8; 
Public and Business Affairs, 94.2; Sup- 


port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims, 88.1; Underprivileged Child, 89.6; 
and Vocational Guidance, 74.3. The 
average for the six activities is 88.0. 

Here was the district ranking in each 
committee activity: Agriculture and 
Conservation, New Jersey, Montana, 
Nebraska-Iowa; Boys and Girls Work, 
New Jersey, Montana; Public and Busi- 
Affairs, New Jersey, Missouri- 
Arkansas; Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims, Montana, New Jersey; 
Underprivileged Child, New Jersey, New 
England; Vocational Guidance, New 
Jersey, New England. 


ness 


“TAKE A KID TO WORSHIP” 

THe Week Env of November 1 will 
be widely observed as “Take a Kid to 
Worship” Sunday. Kiwanis International 
is cooperating with various churches, 
the National Kids’ Day Foundation and 
Religion in American Life to promote 
Its purpose: to urge 
take a child to 


this special day. 


every Kiwanian to 

church on that particular week end. 
Specific suggestions on what a club 

can do were contained in the mimeo- 


graphed bulletin that was mailed last 
month to each club president. 





NEW CLUB CHAMPS 


AS THIS ISSUE GOES TO PRESS, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Marion Hutchi- 
son of the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict and Asby Snyder from the 
I-I District the new-club- 
building champs for 1953. Each 
man has four clubs to his credit. 
High on the list are the following 
each of 


are 


lieutenant governors, 


whom is obviously a new-club- 


building enthusiast: Kankakee 
Anderson, Georgia; William J. 
Eckhardt, Illinois-Eastern Iowa; 
and Scott Lovald, Minnesota- 


Dakotas. Each of the runners-up 
has three new clubs. 











FREEDOM CONTEST 

Has your CLUB done something tangible 
to strengthen the American way of life? 
If so, you should consider entering your 
activity in the Freedoms Foundation 
competition for 1953. November 11 is the 
deadline for submitting entries. For 
complete information write to Mr. W. C. 





“Tom” Sawyer, Vice-President, Free- 
doms Foundation, Inc., Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania. 

HOW’S YOUR LETTERHEAD? 

You Wovu.tp BE surprised how many 


clubs forget to include the name of 
their state on their official letterheads! 
This oversight makes it more difficult 
for firms and people outside of your 
community to transact business with 
your Kiwanis club. THE END 


© THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 











PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


DECEMBER 

>» Christmas 

The coming of the merry yuletide sea- 
son means that many clubs will soon 
begin planning their annual parties for 
underprivileged children. Some clubs 
visit local orphanages and needy homes, 
bringing gifts, food and fun. Others 
distribute tokens of cheer in hospitais, 
old people’s homes and jails. Some clubs 
sponsor Christmas projects every year, 
like collections at street corners for the 
needy, house decoration contests, carol- 
ing, religious pageants and community 


sings. One of the most popular of 
Christmas activities, from a _ public 
standpoint, is the community songfest. 


Usually held in a gymnasium or arena 
and bringing together choral groups and 
soloists representing all the religions 
and organizations in the area, a sing is 
a spectacular event on the community 
calendar. It is a thing of beauty, cheer 
and_ inspiration—and even nurtures 
pride in the community. 

The most active Kiwanians during the 
Christmas season probably are the Com- 
mittees on Underprivileged Child and 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims. Their choice of ways to bring 
Kiwanis before the community during 
the holiday season is a wide one. 
Whichever way they select, it should 
reflect primarily the true, sacred mean- 
ing of Christmas. 


» President’s Day 

One club meeting during December can 
be set aside for a review of the 1953 
administration. The president can ar- 
range with each officer and committee 
chairman to relate briefly the outstand- 
ing achievements of the year in their 
department. Such a review of accom- 
plishments will be of interest to all, for 
activities are the lifeblood of Kiwanis. 


>» High 
As a salute to local high school athletes, 
the club can invite the football squad 
and coaches to a meeting for lunch or 
dinner, speeches and presentation of 
trophies and awards. These boys ap- 
preciate the approval and recognition of 
nonrelated adults who know the value 
of the school athletic program to the 
entire community. 

An appropriate program can include 
a review of the season by the coach, a 
talk by the team captain, singing of a 
few school songs by a choral group and 
messages on the subject of sports by the 
president of your club and by the chair- 
man of your sports committee. You 
may be able to arrange for a prominent 
sports figure to appear as guest speaker. 

Several unusual programming twists 
can be employed to make this a highly 
entertaining and attractive undertaking. 
A few of them: 1) place cards cut into 
the forms of footballs or basketballs; 
2) a large cardboard football for wall 
hanging, containing names and pictures 
of all team members and coaches; 3) 
miniature football trinkets with engrav- 


School Sports Program 
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ings; 4) showing of an old comedy movie 
on sports, such as Harold Lloyd’s “The 
Freshman”; or 5) presentation of a one- 
act play on sports by members of the 


club. 


» Speakers Available 

The Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers will provide a 
speaker on the subject of classified ad- 
vertising to any interested club. Every 
state has a chairman of this association’s 
speaker’s bureau, and there are mem- 
bers of ANCAM in every key city. For 
further information, write to the 
ANCAM Public Relations Committee, 
Union-Tribune Publishing Company, 
919 Second Avenue, San Diego 12, Cali- 
fornia. 

» Films Available 

“Against the Tide” is a fifteen-minute 
color movie about young persons who 
are engaged in Christian work in Chi- 
cago. These students are portrayed in 
their roles of learning by doing: holding 
street meetings, visiting jails and hos- 
pitals and teaching in Sunday schools. 
To get this film, write the Moody Bible 
Institute at any of the following ad- 
dresses: 1) Room 303, Schaff Building, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania; 2) Film Department, 820 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, Illi- 
nois; 3) Film Department, 11428 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, West Los Angeles, 
California. 

With an entertaining blend of every- 
day experience and emotional drama, 
“A Closed Book” puts across the idea 
that each of us is his brother’s keeper 
when it comes to safety. This twenty- 
six-minute color film is available from 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies, 
Public Relations Department, 246 North 
High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 

“Aim for Safety” is a seventeen- 
minute color film showing safety pro- 
cedures which everyone should know 
while hunting in the woods, fields or 
marshes. It also gives helpful informa- 
tion about equipment, clothing and the 
handling of game. Write to Aetna Life 
Companies, Public Education Depart- 
ment, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 

“For Us the Living” shows in color 
how Uncle Sam works to protect us 
from the fraudulently advertised and 
impure food and drug products. In 
twenty minutes, the film depicts the rise 
and fall of the “medicine man” and his 
cure-alls. Write to the Institute of 
Visual Training, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


COMING EVENTS 

> January 

Installation of Club Officers 

Open Forum on the 1954 Objectives of 
Kiwanis 

Benjamin Franklin’s 
uary 17 

Thirty-ninth Anniversary of Kiwanis 
International—January 17-23 

Robert E. Lee’s Birthday—January 19 

Bobby Burns Day—January 25 


Birthday — Jan- 
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313 aucoirsenent 
STAMPS —25¢ 
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ted 
SPECIAL IMPORTED COLLECTION a a 
incl. BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 


MONA LISA al 


Look at all you get for 25c! ATT.) SRE 


MANY — beautiful Mona Lisa; ee PLUS 


HUNGARY Diamond Shapes — 3 


largest sport stamps ever issued; 
SAN MARINO — multi-colored 
"Midget 
Encyclopedia 


triangles; AZERBAIJAN — 1922 
Famine Imperfs cpl.; BOSNIA — 
1917 Assassination set complete; 
plus hundreds of other unusual 
stamps and sets from all over the of Stamps'' 
—includes Stamp 
Identifier and 
Dictionary—plus 
terrific bargains! 
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world — Andorra, Israel, ete. Total 
of 313 stamps — a $2.50 value — 
all yours for only 25c to introduce 
our Bargain Approvals. Money back 
if not delighted, Send 25¢ today. 
ASK FOR LOT HR-2. 


ZENITH CO. Stes 














Beautiful Hand Painted 


OUTDOOR CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS 
For Your Lawn 


@ REINDEER AND SLEIGH OUTFITS 
@SANTA CLAUS 


@ NATIVITY SCENE, ETC. 


Send 10c for beautiful 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


LEONARD BRYNOLF JOHNSON 


SMETHPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 








HOW To CHOOSE A 





-BRONZE PLAQUE, 


So ES am em Rae npe amen snes meme eames ae 3b 





FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. | § 


Write for FREE Brochure A 



















For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure 
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DEPT, 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, 








NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 r, 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 — 





FERESE 
senses 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 





HEALTH RESORT 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVé .ESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


waite FOR BOOKLEr 
125 Sw 30°" COURT 

















“PM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


$1000 a Month 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


reports Chartes Kama, Texas, one of many 
be 
~ 





Cc. KAMA 











who are cleaning up with orders for 
PRESTO. Science's New Midget Miracte Fire 
Extinguisher. So can YOU! 













Amasi new kind of * extinguishe 
riny I’ (about e of a flashlight 
ulky extinguishers that cost 4 
as much, are & time is heavy. Ends 
fire ust as 2 seconds, Fits in palm of hand 
Never corrode Guaranteed for 20 years! 
21 jon ld! Solis for only $3. $8. Show 
lefen h whe! ’ pore 
’ boat farn ete ind to store for 
Make ood §$income H. d Ker 
ported $20 a day. Wi Wryadallis, $15.20 
, an hour Write r+ FREE Sales Kit. No 
we ieee obligation. MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
Miracle Dept. 410, 201 KE. 16th St., New York 3.N. Y. 
“PRESTO” IN CANADA; Mopa ¢ " Lid 1 Dowd St. 


WVontreal 1, PQ 
if you want a regular Presto to use as a dem- 
onstrator, send $2.50. Money back if you wish.) 


Chairs 


Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Schools, 

Hotels 


and all Institutions 


Lodges, 
Colleges, 


Write For 
Catalog and Discounts 


Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exciusively By 


lOWA 





COLFAX, 


WENGER 
RISERS 


@ Set up speedily 
@ Take down instantly 











@ Store compactly 
Write today! 


New, 
WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Owatonna, Minnesota 


Free Catalogue. 











y FLORIDA ORANGES 


\ Color ldded 





packed baskets | Bu 
r Grapefruit — f & half $6.50, 
epa lt Add ($3.7 7 on Canadian 

fit ised yur work with 


ed) children 


WINTER PARK KIWANIS CLUB 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
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; TAKE IT TO THE BIG BOY | 
} Auguste Military Academy organized as 

} Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 

; Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 

$ in the famous Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 

> ginia. 2 
; Send for catalog 2 
; Col, Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 

A Kiwanion for 31 years. 
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Q. A member of a Kiwanis club in 
another district has written me 
retary of my club asking for a copy of 
our club roster complete with address- 
es. I know that the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International has restricted 
the use of the International directory 
to matters which relate directly to Ki- 
wanis and forbids the use of it for 
business purposes. I have therefore de- 
forward the roster of our 
this the 


as sec- 


clined to 
membership. Is 
cedure? 


correct” pro- 


correct. The roster of a 
club should be used only for purposes 
relating to the club itself and should 
never be released to anyone who might 
use it for any type of solicitation. 
Similarly, the Kiwanis International 
directory sent to you should be guarded 


A. You are 


by you to prevent its use for any type 
of solicitation. 
Q. Is there any age limit on those 


eligible for membership in a Kiwanis 
club? Our eighteen-year-old pianist, a 
fine boy, would be a good addition to 
our club if he is not barred on account 


of age. 


A. The International Constitution pro- 
vides that the membership of a Kiwanis 
club shall consist of men of good char- 
The International Commit- 
and Regulations in 
laws has 


acter, etc 
tee on Laws con- 
sidering this provision of the by 
adult or, in 


reached 


construed it to mean a male 
words, a man who has 
majority, 


other 
the 
twenty-one 
course, that a member be an executive. 
There are few who 
could be classed as executives. 


legal age of which is 


years. It is required, of 


probably minors 


. The dues of one of our members 
were paid by his employer. He has re- 
cently been transferred to another city 
and has written us saying that he has 
been invited to join the Kiwanis club 
to have the 
the balance 
club of 
We find 
no provision in our bylaws or the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws cover- 
ing this situation. Should we forward 
dues for the balance of the year to the 
club which this man has joined? 


there and would like dues 
paid by his employer for 
transferred to the 
member. 


of this year 


which he is now a 


A. The misunderstanding in this in- 
stance is the result of a miscompre- 
hension on the your 
member. Individuals do not join 
wanis clubs as representatives of the 
organizations by which they are em- 
ployed. They join a Kiwanis club as in- 
dividuals who qualify by reason of the 
fact that they are executives in the firm 
which employs them. The situation is in 


former 


Ki- 


part of 


no way changed by the fact that the 
employer reimburses the employee for 
his dues in your club. It is still the in- 
dividual who is the member of your 
club and not the company or its repre- 
sentative. 


Q. Last year we amended our bylaws 
to make our election procedure con- 
form to that provided in the Standard 


Form for Club Bylaws. Are there any 
limitations on the nominations from 
the floor? Article XI, Section 3. pro- 
vides that nominations may be made 


from the floor at least one week prior 
to the annual meeting and these nom- 
inations together with those made by 
the nominating committee will be on 
the list used at the election. However, 
Section 10 provides that nothing con- 
tained in the article shall be construed 
right to make fur- 
floor of the 
mean that 
from the 
addi- 
the 
meeting ? 


as eliminating the 
ther nominations from the 
annual Does this 
nominations can be made 
the annual meeting in 


cy oy o 
meeting. 


floor at 
tion to 
floor a week prior 


nominations made from 


to the 


A. The men to be elected at an an- 
nual meeting include a president, vice- 
president, treasurer and seven directors. 
When as many as ten men are involved 
it is always possible that an emergency 
may arise which would make it impos- 
sible for one of them to accept a nomi- 


nation. Such an emergency might well 


arise during the week prior to the an- 
nual meeting. The provision referred 
to in Article XI, Section 10 allows the 


substitution of an additional nominee. 


Q. In club we use mimeo- 
graphed ballots on which we list all of 
and the 


their 


our 


the nominees for office mem- 
bers indicate by an “X” 
for each position. Last 


members wrote in the name of 


choice 
year some of 
our 
man who had not been nominated and 
our committee 
the this 
these votes have been counted? 


elections disregarded 


votes for member. Should 


A. Article XI, Section 10 of the Stand- 
Form for Club Bylaws _ provides 
that nothing contained in the 
shall limit the right to make 
nominations from the floor of the an- 
nual meeting. If, at the time of the 
annual meeting and election, names 
placed in nomination from the floor in 
addition to those that appear on the 
mimeographed ballot, the names of these 
men can be written in by members and 


ard 
article 
further 


are 


the votes for these men should be 
counted. If the names of these men 
have not been placed in nomination 
prior to the time the ballots are dis- 
tributed, the votes written in should 
not be counted. THE END 
e THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 

















By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 





()... OF THE blind spots of many of us 
is our inability to perceive any personal responsi- 
bility for good government. 

We boast of self-government and pity 
those who live in slave countries, we protest any 
threat to our freedoms, but we apparently see no 
inconsistency in failing to contribute anything as 
a citizen to insure them. 

The usual rejoinder is something like 
this: “I vote, part of the time at least; I pay my 
taxes, though under protest; and I obey the laws; 
what more do you want?” 

The more that is wanted is the differ- 
ence between enjoying the blessings of our re- 
publics at the expense of others, and trying to do 
our share as a fellow citizen to perpetuate them. 

It is often said that we get the kind 
of government we deserve, but in Canada and the 
United States we usually get better government 
than we deserve. 

It is really remarkable that our two 
nations have been so successfully administered 
when we realize how small a portion of our people 
take any genuine and sustained interest in govern- 
ment. 

How can we bring more and more of 
our citizens to understand that the greatest peril 
to self-government is the indifference of the 
people? 

Kiwanians, we like to believe, are 
among the ten per cent in any community who 
take their citizenship responsibility seriously—the 
ten per cent who give freely of their time and 
effort to make better communities and good gov- 
ernment. 

All may be proud that last year 44,635 
Kiwanians served on school boards and other 
boards of local agencies—about one out of every 
five Kiwanians—and that 10,258 Kiwanians held 
local, county, state, provincial or federal elective 
office, including members of Parliament and Con- 
gress. 

Kiwanis clubs conducted 2810 “Get 
Out the Vote” campaigns, sponsored 2146 public 
forums, conducted 2580 activities for economy in 
government and 2934 for better schools. 

In line with this recognition of our 
personal responsibility for good government, the 
delegates at the recent International convention in 
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New York City adopted a resolution on citizenship 
which each club might well read once a month to 
its members. 

The resolution urged Kiwanians to 
hold public office, and clubs to assign members to 
attend meetings of local governing bodies, and to 
program elected public officials as speakers. It 
further urged Kiwanians to commend public offi- 
cials who are rendering good service. 

Some of the tests of a good citizen are 
thus set forth in this resolution. One thing each of 
us needs to do is to avoid the evil habit of chron- 
ically criticising public officers who are trying to 
discharge their duties honorably. 

The experience of many cities with 
reform movements is dismaying. A corrupt ma- 
chine is swept out of office on a wave of public in- 
dignation. But once reform officials are elected, 
the people gradually sink back into lethargy and 
the machine starts regaining lost ground. Instead 
of rallying to the support of their elected represen- 
tatives and encouraging them with commendation, 
too many citizens remain silent while the machine 
heaps on abuse until officials, heartsick and dis- 
illusioned, quit in disgust. 

Self-government imposes a definite 
obligation on everyone. Good government is a two- 
way job. It is no more important to have capable 
and honest public officials than to have an alert 
and responsible citizenship to support and en- 
courage them. 

Hasten the day when more and more 
citizens accept the fact that self-government is 
as justly entitled to a share of their time and effort 
as their own business or profession. This is the 
price we must pay for freedom. 

In its early days Kiwanis service was 
largely directed toward the underprivileged. But 
in more recent years, as taxes have mounted and 
the federal government has usurped more and 
more control over our lives, the community lead- 
ers who make up Kiwanis have realized that our 
organization must take an increasingly strong 
stand on public affairs if we are to halt the trend 
toward socialism. 

A Kiwanian who seeks to be a good 
citizen will not only practice the admonitions of 
the convention resolution, but will form the habit 
of inducing his friends and neighbors to participate 
in government. It is vital for the security and well- 
being of our countries that the base of citizenship 
participation be substantially broadened. 

Kiwanis can render a major service 
by vigorously and tirelessly stressing an accept- 
ance of responsibility among millions of fine, 
wholesome men and women who, regretfully, are 
still indifferent to any feeling of obligation to par- 
ticipate in self-government. THE END 
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Is your community trying 


to attract new industries? 


Here’s 


how they do it 


in one of the South's most 


progressive cities. 


By VIRGINIA V. HAMILTON 





{ INNUH,” as many an Alabamian 
calls his noon meal, was over. 
Chairs scraped around to face the 
speaker’s platform, here and there 
a vest was after-lunch 
smokes cast a slight bluish haze over 
the regular Tuesday meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Birmingham. 

It took only twenty-three minutes 
for the man who spoke to stir his 
relaxed, contented audience from its 
chairs and smokes to an electric feel- 
ing of unease and excitement. A 
few hours later, The Birmingham 
News quoted the speech across seven 
columns of its front page. What 
went on at Kiwanis was the talk of 


loosened, 
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many a supper table the evening of 
November 21, 1950. 

William P. Engel, the tall, intense 
speaker of that noon hour, said many 
things not often publicly admitted by 
a Chamber of Commerce president. 
He said, for one, that Birmingham 
had been the most poorly promoted 
town in the United States—bar none. 
He said the once-Magic City would 
be “lost in the dust of other cities 
going past us” if Birmingham simply 
waited for new industries to fall into 
its valley, richly ribbed with moun- 
tains of coal, iron and limestone. 

To the leading citizens of a city 
which did not attract a single new 












The one hundred h 


plant in 1948 and 1949, Engel proph- 
esied: “We have plenty of wealth in 
the ground, but without the brains, 
the money, the manpower and 
everything else needed to develop a 
great city, it is going to stay in the 
ground.” 

His Kiwanis speech woke many a 
slumbering memory of Birmingham 
in the early thirties when it was one 
of the three most desperately hit 
cities in the whole USA. Light bulbs 
went out, one by one, in those years 
on a huge Magic City sign, erected 
in a greet 
travelers arriving at Terminal Sta- 


more prosperous era to 


tion. 


The Chamber esident, a promi- 































































horsemen of B 


nent Birmingham real estate man, 
spoke also of the city’s young “Com- 
100,” founded in 1949 as 
Birmingham marked its seventy- 
ninth birthday. He told Kiwanians 
that they would be asked to serve 
this 
100 businessmen seeking to 
their city from industrial stagnation. 

“Will hand?” Engel 
asked. 

Two years later the same speaker 
returned to give the Kiwanians a 
progress report. What happened be- 
tween luncheons is Bir- 
mingham’s proud new story—a story 
of men who took their city, shook the 
coal and iron ore dust from its build- 
ings and set a national pattern for 


mittee of 


on and support committee of 


Save 


1 
you lend a 


those two 


luring new industry. 

To Engel’s question, thirty-seven 
Kiwanians had answered a vigorous 
“ves.” They served as members of 
the Committee of 109 during its first 


three years. How do they serve? 


One early spring day, Birmingham 
got wind that a large mattress manu- 
facturer was planning to set up a 
Southern plant in a neighboring city. 
A few days later the company presi- 





dent at his Chicago office received 


seventy-eight personal letters from 
businessmen in Birmingham telling 
why their firms were succeeding in 
this industrial city. The letter writers 
gave concrete reasons why the mat- 
tress company, too, would grow and 
prosper here. 

The president was impressed. He 
was even more pleased when a dele- 
gation of committee 
rived in Chicago one 
testify personally for their city. 

“These actions swung the balance 
in your favor,” he told committee 
officials weeks later when 
architects were busily at work on 
drawings of the Englander Com- 
pany’s new $350,000 plant in Bir- 
mingham. 


members ar- 


morning to 


several 


Seldom a week passes that a com- 

mittee member doesn’t stick his head 
into committee headquarters at Bir- 
mingham’s modernistic Chamber of 
Commerce building. 
“Say, I’m going on a four-day trip 
to New York,” he announces. “I'll 
have a little free time and if you'll 
make me up a bunch of material, I’ll 
see what I can sound out.” 


were moving in. 


The Birming 
Story of 


C of C President Engel, standing, delivers a progress report. 
Once called the “Magic City,” Birmingham, Alabama had gone 
into such a slump by the late forties that no new industries 
Then the “Committee of 100” took action. 


The 
Kiwanis 


cMagasine 


Irmingham 


He may come back from the busi- 
ness trip with a hot new prospect in 
his coat pocket. 

Money, the 100 committeemen de- 
cided, would talk loudly for their 
city in 


nationwide advertisements, 


imposing and eye-catching pam- 
phlets, travel and entertainment ex- 
the full-time 
assistant and a secretary. 
In April 1951 they set out to raise the 
money. Even for Birmingham, al- 
ways a good “drives” town, the re- 
sults were breath-taking. At 11 a.m. 
on Monday of campaign week, com- 
mittee members had the pledge of 
$100,000 from Alabama Power Com- 
By 2 p.m. Saturday the total 
stood at $552,362 in voluntary dona- 


penses, salaries of a 


director, 


pany. 


tions from business, industry, indi- 
viduals and neighbor towns in Jef- 
ferson County—for the Birmingham 
community a record-breaking cam- 
paign. 

Later donations brought the total 
to almost $700,000, to be spent $100,- 
000 a year to bring new industry to 
Birmingham. 

Sizzling red-paper firecrackers 
labeled “Big things are popping in 
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3irmingham” were enclosed one 


month with thousands of checks from 


sirmingham firms to their out-of- 


town accounts. “Shoot this to the 
bos: please ” the firecracker check 
stuffers said. A secretary in a Texas 


life insurance office forwarded her 


firecracker with its message of in- 
dustrial ¢ company 
president, then in London. En route 


Birmingham 


xpanmsion to the 


scheduled a 
little red piece of paper 


home he 
top One 
tarted this insurance firm on its way 
to opening Southeastern headquar- 
ters in Birmingham 

Other check stuffers, which crowd 
the outgoing Birmingham mail at 


round 40,000 a month, bear such 
slogans as: 


footbal!—‘“‘Looking for a 
Your business, too, can 


tricky 
PA 
touchdown? 
be on Birmingham’s winning team.’ 
>» A fish—‘Fishin’ for 
good? Hook on to Birmingham.” 

> A baseball Birming- 


ham’'s top businessmen want to be on 


papel 


something 
“Play safe 
team.” 


youl 


That last is no mere come-on. 


Committee members nurture care- 
fully each new plant they bring to 
Consider the treatment of a 


Real estate mem- 


town 
ty pical newcomer: 
bers help him locate a site and clear 
the way for its purchase. Railroad 
members step in to hurry up service. 
ready to lend the 
Utility officers pass 


Bankers stand 
necessary funds. 
along word to install electricity, tele- 
phones, gas or water. 


The city is urged to pave access 


THE COMMITTEE GOES TO WORK. “Committee’ 
Birmingham's advantages to indus- 
Below, Manufacturer Gordon D. Zuck receives a dele- 
gation from “the Pittsburgh of the South” in his Chicago office. 
The book before the Chicagoan, stressing Birmingham's good 


will go anywhere to sell 
trialists. 


roads to his new plant. Bus and 
trolley service for the plant is pro- 
vided, if possible. Committeemen 
in the building business push through 


orders for lumber, roofing, steel or 


other construction materials. The 
committee staff comes up with a 
market survey tailored to the new 


plant’s needs. One company’s office 
force moved typewriters and dictat- 
ing machines into a Chamber of 
Commerce hallway and set up shop 
while they waited for a roof over 
their heads 
Birmingham 1953 is a prosperous, 
optimistic, horn-tootin’ big brother 
of the one-time steel mill town which 
had a paralyzing inferiority complex. 
Mattresses roll from one assembly 
Miles of wire emerge from an- 
brightly colored dinette 


line. 
other 
.. heavy transport equipment 
There are 


suites. 

roofing and siding. 
assembly producing 
steel tubing, chemical weed killers, 
automotive 


lines cookies, 


heaters, diesel engines, 
equipment, metal products 
the cold statistics: In 


members 


Here are 
three years, committee 
have brought fifty-six new plants 
to Birmingham, employing around 
11,000 workers, handing out payrolls 
estimated at an annual total of $4,- 
900,000. Their plants and equipment 
are valued at a total of $150,000,000. 
In committee files now are over 500 
“live” prospects which may pay off 


in new plants tomorrow—or ten 
years from now. 


Once virtually paralyzed during a 


members 
look over 


Alabama’s 
with committeemen at The Club, a swank, civic-sponsored eat- 
ing place atop Red Mountain, overlooking Birmingham. 





Birmingham 
rode out the storm of June and July 
1952 and came back in September 


national steel strike, 


with its department store sales 
fifteen per cent ahead of the same 
month in 1951. “I do believe,” 
William Engel told Kiwanians in his 
second speech, “that Birmingham’s 
economy has grown and diversified 
to a point where, tragic as the steel 
strike was, we were able to recover 
from it quickly.” 

Plant buildings and assembly lines 
aren’t the only new wrinkles on the 
face of Birmingham. New four-lane 
highways lead into the city. Over 
10,000 permits for new homes have 
been issued in little over two years. 
The city is spruced up with modern 
apartment buildings, motels, shop- 
ping centers, hospitals, churches, 
schools and college buildings, a new 
$4,000,000 debt-free city hall. 

This city of industry supports a 
Civic Art Museum, Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra, two appear- 
ances each spring of the Metropolitan 
Opera, ballet and theater groups, a 
concert series, cattle shows and sales. 
Atop Red Mountain overlooking a 
nighttime panorama of neon signs, 
furnace flares and thousands of home 
lights is Birmingham’s pride, The 
Club, a civic-sponsored supper club 
placed to show off the town in all its 
sparkling beauty. 

In the wake of what Engel calls 
“the most popular movement of 
modern times in Birmingham” have 
come newspaper and magazine writ- 


points, was prepared by the committee. When he came down to 


biggest city, Zuck, below left, lunched 


Fifty- 


six new plants have come to the city in the past three years. 
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srs, delegations from dozens of cities 
and towns seeking to copy the magic 
formula for themselves. ? 

Chamber President William Engel, ° 
who made his first public talk on 
Birmingham’s economic health to the 
Kiwanians in November 1950, has 
spoken nearly 100 different times and 
places since then. 

“T’ve often felt,” he told the club 
in November 1952, “that my first 
speech here got me into all that 
trouble.” 

Making his final public accounting 
as Chamber president, Engel re- 
minded Kiwanians that Birmingham 
of the thirties meant apple sellers on 
street corners, mortgages foreclosed, 





bankrupt stores, calico dresses, a 
one-industry town. 
What are the symbols of today? 


Engel lists them—industrial giant rr 

of the Southeast ... home of great 

sporting and cultural events 

diversified industry and trade .. . ViuUbd 

never-fail record on charity drives gk ae 
revitalized Chamber of Com- er. . | a 

merce ... Committee of 100. 


“Yes,” he reported to Kiwanis. 
“Never have so many different Bir- 
mingham people worked so ardently 
and so enthusiastically toward a 
common goal. Once again—we are 
the Magic City!” THE END 


Eye-catching illustrations like those shown on this page have 
added a spirited touch to the efforts of Birmingham’s Commit- 
tee of 100. With the strides made by this city in recent yeurs, 


who can deny that Birmingham is “hot as a firecracker”? 





Deciding that Birmingham would be a likely spot for a new volved in getting production started. Below, his new enterprise 
branch, Zuck, below, second from right, was helped by com- in full swing, Zuck demonstrates one of his first “Made in Bir- 
mittee members in picking out the best site for his particu- mingham” containers to a visitor from the Chamber of Com- 
lar operation. Once a new plant building is completed, the merce. During its industrial rise, Birmingham has created 
committee relieves the industrialist of many of the details in- jobs for 11,000 workers. Even greater expansion lies ahead. 
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Why do boys and girls 


go berserk, smashing. gouging 


and ripping up 


valuable property simply “for 


the fun of it’*? 
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PART ONE 


vandalism: 


a community challenge 


By 
J. ALVIN 
KUGELMASS 


van’dal—noun. One who wilfully 
destroys or mars anything without 


profit. (Webster) 


N NEW JERSEY, teen-agers rip up 

hundreds of Holland tulips about 
the courthouse, swing on lovely old 
trees until the branches break and 
crack, mash hundreds of 
yards of newly laid sod. The old gar- 
dener who cares for the grounds 
breaks down and weeps. He is ill for 
several days and office workers who 
frequent the grounds during their 
lunch hours sit quietly on the 
benches, sick at heart. 

In California a school building— 
a brand-new one—is invaded. Fire 


square 


hoses are turned on. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of supplies are water- 
logged, desks are ripped out of their 
bolts and attacked with sledge- 
hammers. Washbowls and piping are 
ripped up, windows are broken and 
the hoses left flowing over the week 
end. In the kindergarten, an electric 
horse is kicked over on its side. Its 
ears are broken off. 

Up in New England, the basement 
social center of a church is left in 
shambles. Lovely paintings are 
gouged out of their frames. Historic 
documents are torn and shredded. 
The pipe organ is kicked to pieces 


and the tall flutings are gutted with 
stones. Athletic equipment is gouged 
with knives. The fire 
turned on. 

Out West the home of an absent 
vacationer is entered. Furniture is 
beautiful 


hoses are 


disembowled, china is 
smashed and a washing machine is 
turned on and left to run until the 
machinery is ruined forever. A pillow 
is put into the oven and baked until 
it catches on fire and ruins the entire 
apparatus. The roof is pushed in 
with great foree and when a rain- 
storm comes, the entire house be- 
comes a swamp. Insects come inside 
the house and destroy clothing in 
almost every closet. Oh yes, the wa- 
ter cooler has its fan blades bent 
so that they strike against the mesh- 
ing and gouge out great holes. 

In New York City an 


train rolls 


inbound 
south toward Grand 
Central Station. The windows are 
shattered by stones. Five persons 
are injured and treated for flying 
glass. The next day a local train 
running on the same tracks is at- 
tacked by a rifle barrage. One man 
goes to the hospital after his right 
eye is injured. He loses the eye. 
Upstate a factory suffers 
$35.000 worth of damage when ex- 
turned on 
Windows 
rooms. are 


small 


machinery is 
oiling. 


pensive 
without 
are broken. 


previous 
Supply 
flooded with fire hoses. Office ma- 
chines are smashed beyond repair. 
The factory shuts down for three 
weeks and seventy-one men are 
thrown out of work until repairs can 
be effected. The seventy-one lose 
about $14,000 in salary; the factory 
loses about $55,000 in commitments 
and the insurance company 
about $27,000 in vandalism insur- 


loses 


ance. 

And in one Texas city all retail 
stores along one street have their 
signs ripped down and windows 
smashed. There are no thefts from 
the show windows, but merchandise 
is tossed into the street and trampled. 








Seven neon signs are wrecked. Some 


$500. 
exactly how 


cost as much as 
Nobody can say 


ruined by 


much 
property is vandals, but 
estimates run as high as $2,000,000,- 
Little that 


\ 
trom shore to snore are 


000 annually! wonde: 
civic leaders 


Youth 


} 
ned, lor mut 


worried leade1 : too, are 


conce!l h of the havoc is 


being wrought by boys and girls. 


youngsters who seen to Nave no 


sense of right and wron no idea of 


the sacredness of propertv: no re- 


oht ot otnel people - 


spect fo! the 


their friends and neighbors. 


Here an 


heen caught in the act 


n-agers have 


D THERI tee! 


? ] ] 
ol aepreda- 


~ . 
tion. Oddly enough, most of these 
] 

youl indalis came trom good tam- 

ilies Che \ Vere DOYS na me- 
times girls who lived in nice homes 

' , 

owned bicycle had tne own 
} | } a 

or are ed well i nad pocket 

money 

The I l t tnat andalism 
, ’ 

can no longer be st} ged off as the 
nNrer tive fF send sil 1 kid 
nrerovgative o unaerpriviie Ca KIGS 

s 

It is practiced by teen-agers of all 
Tee , 

economic at nt es and of all social 

’ | — 
level accoradal to the Park Asso- 


PANYC 


im- 


ation of New York Cit: 
warns that no teen-agers are 


mune from the delight of wrecking: 


that economic level has absolutely 
nothing to do with the appalling 
annual cost of this senseless destruc- 
tion 

Why do boys and girls sometimes 
go berserk, smashin ipping and 


up valuable property for no 
Why, especially, 


ng on the shady 


tearing 
apparent reasol! 


the kids liv streets 


and on the right side of the tracks? 
Why the kids with the bicycles, with 
the mi 


ong to the 


with 


WW ho be] 


their own rooms, 
and fathers 
groups? 
As with 
of vandalism seem to be multiple. 


The New York City Gardens Club 
recently held a round-table 


all social evils, the origins 


forum 


composed of experts on vandalism 


who tried to trace the incitements 


to vandalisms. These experts were 
kids who had been caught in the act 
of destroying property and who had 
been enlisted in the war against 
pointless destruction. What the re- 
told a 


wo! ke >. 


formed vandals fascinated 


group of social educators 
and city officials reveals the odd na- 
ture of this nagging and widespread 
social problem 

For thing, said 
that “roving the streets in gangs and 
staying out late” did much to spark 
acts of wanton destruction. 


“If I didn’t do what someone dared 


one youngsters 


16 


the gang would call me 
one boy said. It was ap- 


me to do, 
‘chicken,’ ” 
parent that free-booting in the late 
hours’ raised certain 
sensations, magnified, no doubt, by 
the kids 

books. 
and TV 
The kids felt that they 
in order to 


prove their courage and manliness. 


desperado 


ideas and attitudes which 


had absorbed from certain 


movies, raalo 


newspapers, 
crime shows. 
had to outdo one another 


} 


Some ex-vandals said that at the 


moment the acts of destruction 


seemed amusing. “It looked funny 


to see a barbe: toppling on its 


“We pulled down 


a shoe store that had its 


pole 
side,” one lad said 
a sign over 
name on a big boot. Well, here was 
this big boot, made of wood, sitting 
on the sidewalk ” He turned un- 


“It did look funny 


easily and added: 
late at night, that big 


sidewalk.” 


shoe on the 


Youngsters participating 
panel also blamed newspaper stories 
which tell of breakdowns in intes- 
rity by public officials. From what 
the kids related (after prodding by 
some of the paneleers), it appeared 
that stories about police graft, mis- 
feasance in high office both locally 
and nationally, eroded respect for 
rights and property. One kid put it 
succinctly: “Everybody seems to be 


out to get what they can get. Look 


at all the income-tax cases and cops 
taking graft. They all get away with 
it.” There was a feeling on the part 
of the youngsters that if officialdom 


could violate the ‘rules,’ why 
shouldn’t they? 
Underlying the above factors 


seemed to be an uneasy feeling in 
is about the turbulent 
The threat of world 


war; the imminence of military 


the kids’ min¢ 
times we live in 
Serv = 
ice disrupting established ways of 
life—these and other characteristics 
of modern living apparently cause a 
sort of instability. Perhaps irrespon- 
sibility would be a better word to 


describe the restless feeling de- 


scribed by the former vandals. 
On one point everyone concerned 
with the problem of vandalism is in 
Children who de- 
stroy the property of others lack re- 
While subsidi- 


account for the 


full agreement: 


spect for their own 


ary reasons may 
wholesale, senseless destruction, the 
basic cause of trouble is lack of un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 


dearness, the cost, the worth of pri- 


vate property. The kids who were 
troublemakers did not have any feel- 
ing of “ownership” and “use” of the 


things in their own homes. 
Here is what Daniel Chase, execu- 
tive secretary of the Park Associa- 


tion of New York City, has to say: 
“After a thorough study of some 225 
children arrested for various acts of 
vandalism, we have found that more 
than ninety per cent of them who 
came from 


committed outrages 


homes where they had no responsi- 
bility. These are the homes where 
the boys are not harnessed to the 
lawnmower and where the girls 
don’t help with the dishes. These are 
the homes where the teen-agers are 
nothing more than free boarders. 

things is to love 
And 


anything 


‘To work with 


these 


and respect them. kids 


] 


don’t work at about the 
home. Their parents have lost touch 
with them and there is no ‘family’ 
warmth about the fireplace or the 
television set.” 

echoed by the 
which 


Child 


issued a 


Chase _ is 
Study Association, 


report on vandalism following a 


three-year study. “Teen-agers,” the 
report said, “who have been brought 
into the juvenile courts for assaults 
on property, public and private, have 
been found to be without point of 
contact in their own homes and with 
their parents. Prosperity during the 
postwar years had had a great deal 
with this situation. 
are able to afford 


to do Parents 
labor-saving de- 
vices and no longer work together 
with their children to 


home. There is thus a « 


maintain the 
“gare 
iuminution ol 
feeling about the cost and the worth 
of property. The children 
understand the 


simply 
don’t relationship 
between themselves, their home and 


their community.” 


The Children’s Court of New 
York City pointed out in its annual 
report made early this year that 
“vandalism is confined to no eco- 


nomic group. It crosses all lines. Acts 
of vandalism committed by children 
against public and private property, 
such as parks and _ playgrounds, 
schools and homes, shops and public 
main to 


buildings, appear in the 


derive from those homes where 


parents are too busy to keep their 
Thus, the ° 


adolescent energy is spent upon de- 


children busy. excess of 
struction.” 

One psychiatrist daily 
newspaper headlines for the postwar 
“Children are 


blamed 
wave of vandalism. 


imitative,” he declares, ‘and vio- 


lence has become a commonplace 
and an accepted thing in our time. 
There you have the answer.” 
Sickened by a sustained wave of 
teen-age barbarism, some communi- 
and 


article 


ties have faced the problem 
solved it. Part II of this 
scheduled for publication in Decem- 


ber will tell how they did it. THe END 
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Millions of amateur 
artists are painting and 
drawing and setting up 
publie art centers 
throughout the 

United States. This 
amounts to a 

eultural revolution in 
which Kiwanis clubs 


ean play a vital part. 


Q™ SCENE of a musical revue that 
rolled the showgoers of Rome, 
Italy into the aisles last winter was 
called “The Spirit of America.” It 
featured a handful of guys and dolls 
gargling a senseless song, chewing 
bubblegum and spinning yo-yoes. 

According to many people over- 
seas and some home-grown critics, 
that’s America! Ours is the land, 
they say, that spends millions for 
plumbing but not one cent for cul- 
ture. 

It “ain’t necessarily so!” It hasn’t 
been so since at least 1940, when a 
vigorous art movement began to 
shape up in this country. This move- 
ment gathered momentum during the 
war and in the postwar years has 
swept the nation like a sou’wester. 
Literally millions of solid citizens 
are going in for painting, sculpturing 
and ceramics. Whole families are 
taking it up together, and in the 
rural areas—where the movement 
has made its greatest progress —work 
in the graphic and plastic arts has 
become a major community interest 
in scores of small towns. Many a 
businessman who ten years ago 
grabbed his fishing rod, come Friday 
evening, and headed for where the 
trout were jumping, now packs up 
his palette and easel and takes off for 
someplace where the  scenery’s 
paintable. 

In 1940 Americans spent a trifling 
$4,000,000 for artist’s materials. Last 
year they shelled out $200,000,000! 
Half a dozen years ago one of the 
few things you couldn’t buy in a 
dime store was a tube of cobalt blue. 
Today the sale of artist’s materials 
accounts for one of the fastest-grow- 
ing departments in half a dozen lead- 
ing dime store chains. 

Speaking as public relations chair- 
man of the National Art Materials 
Trade Association, John J. Anthony, 
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Top, an amateur portrait painter 
practices in a Ridgewood, New 
Jersey art class. Most sitters 
are either friends of the.students 
or students themselves who trade 
sittings. Only when a_ painter 
decides to turn pro does he hire 
professional sitters. Right, mem- 
bers of this community art center 
number 150. It is now in its sixth 
year and has classrooms, a gallery 
and a large, well equipped kitchen. 





The first of two articles 


A popular warm-weather event in many communities is the 
outdoor art exhibition. Most of the work at the one above, in 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey, was done by amateurs. Below right, 


a typical hobbyist daubs happily away at a landscape scene 


the “Mr. Fixit” of radio and TV, 
says: “Art materials are being sold 
in backwoods hamlets the US Post 
Office never heard of. Should the 
trend continue, the industry five 
years hence will be grossing half a 
billion a year.” 

What does it all mean, this move- 
ment with its promise of so much 
refreshment for the minds and souls 
of the American people? Lyman 
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The community discovers art 
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ess photo 


American citizens were surprised to learn this year that their new 


President is an amateur painter. 


immortal Bobby Jones, left, was labored over several weeks by 


This painting of golf 
President 


Eisenhower and is credited with spurring wide interest in painting. 


Bryson, chairman of radio’s “Invita- 
ealls it a 
growing up.” Stephen Haff, 
executive secretary of New Jersey’s 
live-wire Art Council, finds it “an- 
othe 
in the cultural side of life, to which 
ural taste for the beautiful 


sign 


tion to Learning,” 


“were 


facet of the increasing interest 


mans nat 
turns when he is given enough 
leisure and sufficient economic se- 
curity 

Nobody knows how many ama- 
teurs are weekending with brush 
and paintbox, chisel and kiln in 
America today. One reason is that 


nobody knows where the amateur 


leaves off and the professional be- 


gins. In art the usual rules don't 


apply. If making a living at it equals 
professionalism, then the great Van 
Gogh—whose paintings on exhibit 


today draw a larger crowd than a big 
league baseball game but who in his 
life sold only a few hundred dollars’ 


worth—must classify as a rank am- 
ateul 
By 1951 America’s amateurs had 


million, ac- 
that a na- 
organization, the Amateur 
America, was 


become so legion—five 
cording to one estimate 
tional 
Artists Association of 
formed under the sponsorship of that 
very professional magazine, Amer- 
ican Artist. The first chapter was 
set up November 7, 1951 in Arkansas 
City, Kansas, population 1446. Presi- 
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dent Arthur L. Guptill today reports 
a paid-up national membership of 
2500. 

Last May the association climaxed 
a series of five national competitions 
with a nine-day art festival in New 
York City. A thousand paintings 
were displayed by artists from every 
state and territory. The 112 award 
included housewives, 


winners doc- 


tors, manual laborers, prison in- 
mates, truck drivers, beauticians, 
prize fighters, advertising writers, 


insurance brokers, farmers, super- 
market clerks and big business ex- 
ecutives. After the festival the win- 
ning pictures were divided into six 
groups and put on the road. They 
are traveling to AAAA chapters all 
over the country, to schools, libra- 
ries, clubs and art-supply stores 
Says John D. Morse, executive di- 
“The day 
some civic group helps sponsor one 
community 


rector of the association: 


of these exhibits in its 
will be a great day in our lives. We 
are hopeful in the future of being 
able to send out ‘artmobiles,’ carry- 
ing not only paintings but lecturers 
on art and books and films about it.” 

Another thing nobody knows is 
how many new community art 
centers and groups have been estab- 
lished in recent years. Quite likely 
the figure is impressive. Artist 
Ulric H. Ellerhusen of the National 





Academy of Design, honorary presi- 
dent of the Jersey Art Council, says 
his state has sixty-two such units— 
at least twice as many as it had a 
decade ago. 

What an art center can do for a 
community is dramatized by the re- 
cent developments in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, population 44,000. 

Four years ago a group of Lynch- 
burg artists decided they had to have 
a place to work. They were up 
against the usual difficulty: People 
don’t buy art as readily as they do 
other things, so money was scarce. 
The best the group could manage 
was a really gone-to-pot basement 
in one of the oldest downtown build- 
ings. 

Together they began fixing up the 
dreary place. Soon the news got 
around and people came running— 
people from all sorts of occupations 
—each eager and happy to contribute 
his share, his talent. A sign painter 
made a handsome sign that was hung 
over the door. A florist put greenery 
blind end of the alley ap- 
proach. A teacher just retiring as 
art director of Lynchburg College 
came in as general manager, giving 
hours of her time every day. 

Now, every Friday night, a group 
of housewives, teachers, white-collar 


at the 


and 
work. 


craftsmen one farm 
manager meet to Usually 
there’s a model and everyone chooses 


workers, 


his own medium, oil or water color, 
clay or Thursday 
afternoon a group of young matrons 
art. 


wood or stone. 


talk and hear about 
On Saturday 
Usually the general manager is on 


hand to give criticisms, and instruc- 


meets to 


come the children. 


from the town’s colleges and 
high schools frequently drop in and 
help. At the exhibit, 


the paintings and sculpture were by 


tors 


center’s first 


the local boys overseas—the work of 
lads serving their country from 
North Africa to the North Pole 

Lynchburg is proud of its art 
center and rightly so. 

“An art center 
says Mr. Haff of the Jersey council, 
“if it does nothing more than make 


is worth its salt,” 


the citizens want to do something 
about the local eyesores—the ugly 
monuments and the even uglier 
slums. One point that should al- 
ways be noted is the fact that men 
and women inherently good 
taste and develop their latent facul- 
ties in direct proportion to their ex- 
posure to the fine arts. 

“As a case,” he adds, “our honor- 
ary president frequently tells about 
the porters at the National Academy 
in New York, who after three or four 


have 
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years’ service get to be such discern- 
ing critics they can often foretell 
which pictures and sculpture will 
receive awards at the annual shows.” 

Lynchburg is proud too of the so- 
cial by-products of its art movement. 
To many artistically talented but 
underprivileged kids, the center has 
been a great boon. Many teen-age 
boys who used to adorn the local 
street corners are now “adorning” 
canvas in the community art center. 
The social value of such an art center 
was illustrated recently by Warden 
Joseph E. Ragen of Illinois’ State- 
ville Prison when he reported that a 
thirty-five-year-old murderer under 
life sentence had become an avid 
painter. 

“If someone had put a paintbrush 
in his hand when he was a boy,” the 
warden says, “he would have been a 
great artist instead of a criminal.” 

It is obvious where Kiwanis clubs 
can fit into the community art pic- 
ture. From Haff come five provoca- 
tive suggestions: 
> Where a community art association 
exists, offer a Kiwanis award (cash 
or medal) as one of the prizes in the 
artists’ annual show. The award can 
be made on recommendation of the 
award jury or, if the club wants to 
participate directly, Kiwanians can 
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attend the show and vote on their 
own special ballots for the work they 
like best. The winners would re- 
ceive special Kiwanis awards. 

> Where a local art group is not 
functioning, a service club can spon- 
sor a community art show, calling on 
leading artists in the community for 
help and advice. Usually one such 
show, together with continuing sup- 
port from the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, will bring about the formation 
of a local art association. 

> Include art training along with 
either underprivileged child or boys 
and girls work committee projects. 

> Offer awards to. stimulate the 
art departments in the secondary 
schools. If a club wishes to make a 
major effort, raise an art scholarship 
fund for a promising graduate. An 
East Orange, New Jersey hotel is 
initiating a $250 annual scholarship 
for a high school graduate as a result 
of two annual art shows sponsored 
by the hotel. (The hotel and the 
local Chamber of Commerce raised 
$300 to be awarded as prizes.) 

>» A Kiwanis art committee, com- 
posed of members having a personal 
interest in art, could be formed to 
cooperate in all community art 
functions and to interest the club 
further in such activities. 
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Children of grammar school age are often 
very interested in art. 
draw in a junior art museum. Above, the prospect 
of a life prison sentence hasn’t been so 

hard for this Illinois convict to endure since 

he began painting. 
has been the prison, but he often paints from 
pictures in magazines and newspapers. 


Left, pupils 


His chief subject 


A fine example of what a Kiwanis 
club can do to promote amateur 
art is the annual art banquet spon- 
sored by the Springville, Utah club. 
Springville, a town of 5000, has an 


ornate $100,000 art gallery that 
makes the community a real art 
center. Most every spring since 


1921, when the Springville club was 
organized, Kiwanians have held a 
banquet devoted to art. The func- 
tion is attended by over 300 Ki- 
wanians from other clubs and non- 
Kiwanians who are interested in art. 

The club has made several dona- 
tions to the city’s art fund, and a 
year ago the Kiwanians spearheaded 
a drive to raise $3000 for the pur- 
chase of a marble statue of the Ma- 
donna and Child for the local col- 
lection. Each year, out of club funds, 
the Kiwanians buy a recommended 
oil painting for the gallery. There 
are several different clubs in Spring- 
ville, but the Kiwanis club has come 
to be considered the organization 
most prominently linked with the art 
movement in its community. THE END 


Part II of this feature, scheduled to 
appear next month, is a picture re- 
port on the method used by one 
Kiwanis club to promote art in its 
community. —THE EDITORS 
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By RALPH E. ODUM, Assistant Attorney General, State of Florida 





BouT 175 years ago Robert Burns 
A of Scotland expressed a wish 
which has been echoed down through 
the years to this day. “O wad some 
power the giftie gie us, To see 
ithers see us!” 

Believing that 
might share this same wish, I pro- 
mirror. 


oursel’s as 
you Kiwanians 


pose to present you with a 
Have you ever paused to wonder 
just what position Kiwanis occupies 
in the minds of the people of your 
community and country? I shall un- 
Since 
Iam not a member of Kiwanis my- 
self, I that | 


unbiased report, and the people I in- 


dertake to give you an answe! 


feel can give you an 


terviewed in preparing this report 
are all outsiders like myself 

I have endeavored to sample the 
and 


opinion of people of all ages 


walks of life. Insofar as possible, I 
have attempted to secure spontane- 
ous answers to the question, “What 
and I have 


their 


do you think of Kiwanis,” 
made every effort to record 
answers faithfully and exactly 
Find- 
Mike 


comic 


My survey began at home 


ing my ten-year-old son 
peacefully engrossed in a 
book, I demanded his attention and 
got it “Mike,” I said 


in a calm, fatherly manner, “what do 


after a fashion 
you think about Kiwanis?” 

Mike disengaged himself from the 
Cadets and 
peered at me suspiciously over the 
top of his “What's this all 
about?” he wanted to know. 

“It's not all anything,” I 
replied somewhat harshly, feeling as 
I did that my paternal dignity had 
been taken entirely too lightly. “I 


adventures of Space 


hy IOK 


about 


This article is the condensation of 
a speech given before the Kiwanis 
Club of Miami Beach. —rne Eprrors 
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they say 





just want to know what you know 
about Kiwanis.” 

“T’ll tell you for a slight fee,” said 
Mike, retreating behind the lurid 


cover of Space Cadets. 

I had never thought for an instant 
that this might 
money, but I was grimly determined 
to carry on. Placing a quarter in his 
avaricious little paw, I repeated my 
question to Mike and held my pencil 
ready to record his words. 

“The Kiwanis,’ announced Mike 
in judicial tones, “is a baseball club 
in the Little League. They have a 
pretty team this summer.” 
Having delivered this 
and earned his fee, he went back to 


survey cost me 


good 
information 


his reading 

Somewhat miffed at this brusque 
treatment, I myself with 
the thought that after all, my quar- 
I had as- 


consoled 


ter was not spent in vain 
insofar as Mike was 
Kiwanis 


composed of 


certained that 
concerned, the club is a 


baseball team boys 
of about his own age. I assume that 
this opinion is shared by a fair pro- 
portion of the population of Mike’s 
age and experience and is therefore 
of some value to a Kiwanian who 
wishes to know how his organization 
appears in the eyes of others. 

I next directed my investigative 
efforts to the principal of our local 
“If Iam to make a real 
told 


find out 


high school 


survey,” I myself, “we must 
certainly 
stacks up in the eyes of the edu- 


better in this 


how Kiwanis 


cators. I can do no 
regard than talk to my friend Thord 
Marshall ss 

Mr. Marshall is a man of consider- 
able standing in our community. He 
enjoys the respect and liking of 
teachers and parents alike. Perhaps 
even more important, he is consid- 
ered absolutely tops by the students 
who go to Leon High School. We 
take pride in Tallahassee in the fact 


about 
Kiwanis 


that juvenile delinquency is almost 
nonexistent in our high school. and 
although students in many of Flor- 
ida’s high schools accept smoking as 
commonplace, it just isn’t done at 
Leon High. We think Thord Mar- 
shall has had a great deal to do with 
this happy state of affairs, and we 
value his opinion on most matters 
of community interest, so I got hold 
of Thord and proceeded to put him 
on the grill. “Thord,” I said, “I know 
you don’t belong to Kiwanis, but I 
want you to tell me exactly what you 
think of that organization. I’m going 
to quote you in a speech, but it will 
be in Miami Beach, 500 miles away, 
need have no hesitation in 
expressing yourself frankly.” 

“You Miami 
Beach, Tallahassee or anywhere else 
on that subject,” said Thord. ‘The 
important to 


so you 


can quote me in 


Kiwanis club is most 


our public schools as a common 
meeting ground for the school and 
the local business and professional 
men. These avenues are 
quite essential, both for interpreting 


the work of the school to the public 


two-way 


and for providing means for the 


school to receive suggestions, criti- 
cisms and any other assistance that 
it is possible for the community to 
give. Without this type of coopera- 
tion, we could not have truly demo- 
The 
schools are owned by, and should be 
controlled by, the people of the com- 
munity. 

“The Kiwanis club conducts vari- 
ous services such as sponsoring the 
Key Clubs and junior baseball and 
assisting underprivileged children. 
These things are good, but the whole 


cratic school administration. 
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Have you ever wondered 

what the public thinks about 
our organization? 

To find out, the author 
interviewed some of the people 
in his home town. 


Their comments are revealing. 


school is our greatest community- 
wide venture, serving all the chil- 
dren of all the people, preparing for 
democratic living and perpetuating 
our American culture. 

“Kiwanis clubs and similar organ- 
izations, it seems to me, could do 
nothing more valuable than to use 
their organized strength to assist in 
this great work. I believe that many 
Kiwanis clubs all over the United 
States are doing just that.” 

Feeling that you would be par- 
ticularly interested in knowing what 
the men think of you whom you 
help to elect to high office, I inter- 
viewed Florida’s Attorney General 
Dick Ervin. He had this to say: “I 
think of Kiwanis as being one of the 
outstanding civic clubs on whom we 
can count for support for any meas- 
ure designed to insure better gov- 
ernment. I do not think of Kiwanis 
as a political organization because it 
does not concern itself with person- 
alities in government. It is consist- 
ently concerned with public issues 
which affect the future growth and 
development of our country.” 


Tue Next person on my list was a 
member of the fourth estate and I 
approached this interview with some 
misgiving. It has been my observa- 
tion that newspapermen and women 
would much rather ask questions 
than answer them. And yet I did not 
feel that I could make an honest 
report to you unless I made a rea- 
sonable effort to find out what the 
working press thinks of Kiwanis. So 
taking my life in my hands, I called 
up Miss Chris MacGill, a promising 
young newspaperwoman who works 
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for the Associated Press in the Tal- 
lahassee bureau. 

“Miss MacGill,” I said, “I would 
like to make an appointment to see 
you this afternoon.” 

“Sure, kid,” said Miss MacGill. 
“What’s cookin’?” 

“Well, it’s like this,” I said, some- 
what taken aback by her forthright 
manner. “{ would like to interview 
you.” 

“No comment,” replied Miss Mac- 
Gill promptly. 

“What do you mean, no com- 
ment?” said I rather heatedly. “You 
don’t even know what I want to in- 
terview you about.” 

“Just no comment, period,” said 
Miss MacGill. “I’ve always wanted a 
chance to pull that line on some- 
body. Now that I’ve pulled it I feel 
fine. Go ahead. Shoot. What do you 
want to interview me about?” 

“Kiwanis,” I said. “Ill be in your 
office at three, if it’s OK.” 

At three I interrupted Miss Mac- 
Gill’s two-finger pecking at a beat- 
up old typewriter and launched 
boldly into my _ interrogation. 
“What,” I said to Miss MacGill, 
“does Kiwanis mean to you?” 

“Kiwanis,” Miss MacGill replied 
without hesitation, “is an organiza- 
tion devoted to the principal of serv- 
ice and to the advancement of indi- 
vidual, community and_ national 


welfare and to the strengthening: of 


” 


international good will 

“My goodness, Miss MacGill,” I 
stammered, completely overwhelmed 
by this verbal barrage, “how on 
earth did you ever reach that con- 
clusion?” 

“Research,” replied Miss MacGill, 
smiling modestly. 

“Research in what?” I ventured. 

“The Kiwanis Magazine, of course,” 
said Miss MacGill. “Where else 
would you go to find out about Ki- 
wanis?” 

I found that Henry Wrenn, a 
prominent businessman of Talla- 
hassee, thinks highly of civic clubs 
in general and Kiwanis in particu- 
lar. Henry had this to say: 

“My first impression of a Kiwanis 
club was an organization of men 
who, with considerable noise, said 
‘Hello, Bill’ and ‘Hey, John,’ fas- 
tened name badges to their lapels 
and sat down to a thirty-five-cent 
blue-plate special that cost them 
about a dollar each. I wondered why 
busy businessmen and professional 
men would leave their stores and of- 
fices on stated days and with almost 
religious faithfulness attend meet- 
ings. I have since learned that there 
is a genuine intangible in the Ki- 


wanis club and in all other service 
clubs. The lapel pin that they wear 
and the Objects to which they sub- 
scribe are constant reminders that 
they are dedicated to the motto ‘We 
Build.’ The six Objects of Kiwanis 
are remarkable statements to me. I 
am particularly impressed with two 
of them: ‘To encourage the daily 
living of the Golden Rule in all 
human relationships’ and ‘To co- 
operate in creating and maintaining 
that sound public opinion and high 
idealism which made possible the in- 
crease of righteousness, justice, 
patriotism and good will.’ 

“Within those Objects I think Ki- 
wanians stand solidly against those 
forces which might undermine this 
government of ours. I think Ki- 
wanians as a group pretty well suc- 
ceed in living by the Golden Rule. 
I have noticed that Kiwanis is an 
active organization. It seems to be 
constantly engaged in some project 
of community building. These proj- 
ects range from Little League base- 
ball teams to Boy Scout troops to 
educational scholarships. One _ of 
their best projects is the work they 
do in helping crippled and under- 
privileged children. If I had to boil 
it all down, I guess I would say that 
the Kiwanis are exactly what they 
say they are—Builders. They are 
real citizens.” 

Henry began to edge out the door 
at about this point. 

“Wait a minute, Henry,” I said. 
“You're doing fine—this is fine ma- 
terial you are giving me for my 
speech. What’s your hurry?” 

“Sorry,” said Henry, “but I’ve got 
to run—if I don’t, I'll be late to the 
Exchange club lunch.” 


A survey of this kind would cer- 
tainly not be complete unless I ob- 
tained the point of view on Kiwanis 
of someone engaged in _ religious 
work. So after some thought I tele- 
phoned the pastor of the Trinity 
Methodist Church in Tallahassee. 
Dr. Glenn James is a newcomer to 
Tallahassee, but he has already es- 
tablished himself as a leader in the 
religious life of the community. 
After explaining to Dr. James what 
I wanted, he replied without hesita- 
tion, “I’ll write you a letter and you 
will have it in tomorrow’s mail.” 

This is what the letter said about 
Kiwanis: 

“In reply to your request for a 
statement about the Kiwanis, it is a 
joy for me to give you a brief word 
or so about my observation of the 
work of that fine group of men. I 

(see WHAT THEY SAY page 45) 




















Here is how 
the people of one area 
are guarding 


the nation against a 


sneak air attack. 


Invitation 
lo 


DISASTER 


Part two 


LANSING ON THE ALERT 


By SHELDON A. MIX 
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ne MONTH, Newsweek Magazine’s 
4 William Barry Furlong presented 
a sobering report on the weakness 
of our existing air defenses. Military 
estimates, said Furlong, show that 
the Russians have at least 1000 heavy 
bombers capable of atom blitzing 
most US cities. Our defense against 
such a catastrophe: antiaircraft bat- 
teries and interceptor planes keyed 
to a warning system that will give 
sufficient advance notice that enemy 
planes are approaching. 

Any hostile bombers flying over 
5000 feet can be detected by radar. 
But those planes coming in at lower 


Left, a plane is checked against an air- 
craft identification chart. Top left, three 
members of Lansing’s Ground Observer 
Corps scan the skies. The man on the left 
sells insurance. His two partners are a 
school principal and the wife of a student. 
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altitudes will not show up on radar 
screens. Thus, hedgehopping enemy 
aircraft could roar in unnoticed and 
achieve a stunning surprise many 
times more disastrous than the sneak 
attack that the Japanese made on 
Pearl Harbor. 

A network of human eyes and ears 
supplementing our nation’s radar 
screen is the only thing which can 
give sufficient warning of approach- 
ing planes. Without this, there is a 
great gaping hole in our air defense 
system—a breech that invites Russia 
to attack us. This is the reason for 
the Ground Observer Corps. This is 
why thousands of Americans like the 
Lansing, Michigan people pictured 
on these pages gladly give up a few 
hours of their spare time each month 
watching the sky from _ porches, 
towers and rooftops in many parts of 
the US. They are guarding their 


country just as much as the inter- 
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Planes can be expected at any hour of the day, so the ideal observation post is 
in operation around the clock. The civilian spotter above peers out into the 
darkness over Lansing, Michigan—awaiting the sight or sound that will send him 
hurrying to the telephone to report, “Plane sighted!” Flying experts like Brig. 
Gen, Lester J. Maitland, below, head of Michigan’s Civil Defense, declare active 
civilian participation in the Ground Observer Corps a necessity of the times. 














LOW CEILING 
WATCH your 
HEAD 














No matter how restful and conducive to 
thought a watch may be, it’s always good 
to see the arrival of one’s relief, as the 
insurance man and school principal, top 
left, are doing. Coming up the stairs to 
spell the two men is the student’s wife, 
left center. Above, she signs in. Left, 
three pairs of GOC eyes strain to identify 
an aircraft. During the day, observers 
report all jets, four-engine planes and 
formations. At night, every roar in the 
sky is reported as a “plane unknown.” 


ceptor pilots, antiaircraft gunners or 
radar operators. 

“The Ground Observer Corps is an 
essential link in present-day air de- 
fense because it is the only possible 
way of offsetting the weaknesses of 
radar,” says the US Air Force. 

The Ground Observer Post in 
Lansing, Michigan is considered a 
model by the US Air Force. For this 
reason—and also because two Ki- 
wanis clubs have helped support the 
post—we are presenting this pictorial 
study of its operations. 

Organized in November 1949, the 
Lansing post is now co-sponsored by 
the Lansing and East Lansing Ki- 
wanis clubs. The first observation 
post was a temporary canvas-covered 
structure atop the tallest building in 
downtown Lansing. There were no 
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Remorse 


Lyle Griffin, right, retired Lansing fireman and post commander of the 
VFW, shares a midnight to 3 a.m. Tuesday watch with his wife. Most vol- 
unteers in Lansing spend about four hours on duty each month. The two 
women pictured below Griffin are among the many Lansing housewives who 
stand a regular watch at the GOC post. Below, upper left, President 
John Patriarche of the East Lansing Kiwanis club, (left) and Wilson J, 
McDonald, Lansing prexy, discuss the local GOC unit. Both men recommend 
that other Kiwanis clubs bolster the Ground Observers Corps program. Says 
Wilson: “The people of Lansing are convinced that this is a worthwhile 
project.” Lower left, Kiwanian Byron Vossburgh shows a movie explaining 














the vital importance of the GOC. Indoctrinations of this sort are a big fac- 
tor in arousing public interest. Public 
have made many local organizations aware of the project. Lower right, 
Kiwanian John Goodell (left) organizer of the post, tells a newspaper 
man about future plans of the Lansing GOC. Upper right is Walter F, 
Patenge, immediate past district governor and chairman of the International 
Committee on New Club Building for 1954, Like many other Lansing 
and East Lansing Kiwanians, Walter has helped with the GOC program. 


heat or sanitation facilities, and ob- 
servers had a hard time parking 
their cars while on duty. What was 
worse, they had to climb three steep 
and exhausting flights of stairs to get 
to the observation shack. So quar- 
ters were moved to the top of the 
Michigan State Police Headquarters 
in East Lansing. 

A local wrecking company, owned 
by Exchangeite Dorr J. Gunnell and 
Rotarian James S. Hayhoe, donated 
labor and materials and built the 
observation post, which is ten feet 
square, glass-enclosed and steam 
heated. Kiwanian Hugo Lundberg, 
head of a screw products company, 
contributed a metal stairway, and a 
contracting firm operated by Ki- 
wanian Carl Haussman provided a 
mobile crane for raising the shack 
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appearances of GOC leaders 


to the roof of the police building. 

The observers are men, women, 
boys and girls. They represent most 
of the service clubs and organizations 
in the Lansing area: Sea Scouts, 
Kiwanis, Exchange Clubs, Air Force 
Association, Michigan State ROTC, 
Legion and the VFW. Approximately 
forty women’s clubs have members 
in the observers’ ranks. In addition, 
many people not associated with any 
clubs have joined the GOC in Lans- 
ing. 

Despite widespread general inter- 
est, the Lansing post, like almost 
every other local GOC unit, needs 
more volunteer workers. Its ad- 
ministrators say their biggest prob- 
lem is convincing the public that 
there is a real danger of sneak air 
attack. Once somebody does volun- 






















teer, it is hard to maintain his steady 
interest and to keep him coming 
back to his assigned watch month 
after month. 

“Tt may seem like a waste of time 
to keep looking for Russian planes 
that never come,” says John Goodell, 
organizer of the Lansing post and a 
second-generation member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lansing. “When 
your club decides to collect clothing 
for underprivileged kids at Christ- 
mastime, the members do the job 
and then go on to another. They 
see tangible results. But all of us 
hope and pray that we’ll never spot 
Red bombers on their way to De- 
troit or Chicago. The GOC is like 
accident insurance—we must have it, 
but we hope that we never have to 
collect on it.” THE END 
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tion and generally display “tolerant 
good humor” instead of being for- 
ever “mad,” like their granddads. 
How has the change come about? 
And why? What is the outlook of 
the men who edit. our small-town 
weeklies? 
Seeking answers, the authors sent 

























out a detailed questionnaire to sixty- 
five editors and publishers in every 
state. With few exceptions we found 
that Henry was right—editors from 
Maine to Montana have been forced 
to give up their free-wheeling ways 
and act like businessmen. Their 
costs are going up; the caliber of 


—— 


their help, in many cases, is going 
down. They’re working longer hours 
than ever, digging harder for adver- 
itising revenue and they’re more ac- 
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newspaper world—especially out in 
the country. 

As John M. Henry, who edited A 
Little Treasury of Main Street, 
writes in that recently published 
WN THE “good old days,” rival news- volume: “Nowadays, if the country 
| paper editors slugged it out with editor has a competitor, the two of 
pistols as well as print, mixed them are in Kiwanis together. They 
crusading with cracker-barrel wit ride in each other’s Buicks to the 
and stirred fuss and feathers allover press conventions and take turns 
town. The US was young then. _ being unpaid secretary of the Cham- 
Business was small. Fortunes were ber of Commerce.” 






















being made fast and newspapering Henry goes on to say that the 
was a highly emotional, crusading change is for the better. Country 
operation. editors today, he thinks, write better, 









Well, times have changed in the’ waste less time blasting the opposi- 
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tive than ever in the civic affairs of 
their towns. 

Financially, they seem to be doing 
rather well. They average about 
$6000 a year net profit, but the sus- 
picion that they’d do even better 
with some of the old-school crusad- 
ing spirit still lingers on. 

One editor who’s emulating the 





old guys—and outdoing them when- 
ever possible-—is the one-time bon 


vivant and man about Manhattan, 
Lucius Beebe. He took over the 
Virginia City, Nevada Territorial 


Enterprise last May and already has 
jacked up its circulation from nine- 
teenth place in the state to first. 
“We live and prosper by outrage,” 
says Beebe. “We have occasionally 
kept a box score of airplane fatalities 
throughout the country and got a 






































good deal of railroad business as a 
I recommend it.” 


result. 

It was this 
tumble stuff that paid off for the 
Territorial Enterprise in the days 
when it gave his first newspaper job 
to the young cut-up, Mark Twain. 
Beebe recalls that Twain embroiled 
the newspaper in twenty libel suits 
with a single story! Everybody loved 
it, according to Beebe. 

And the Territorial Enterprise, 
which Beebe and Charles Clegg re- 


sort of rough-and- 


activated after it had slept for 
thirty-six years, seems to be as 
popular today as it ever was. It is 


also making money. 
As for altruistic journalism, Beebe 
has this to say: 


“Public service and 





The country editor is a busy man, but sometimes he can kill two birds with 


one stone, as Bill Sexton, above in 


left chair, 


is doing. Bill, editor of 


“The Missourian” in Harrisonville, Missouri, picks up news while getting 
his hair cut. Other times, when a news source comes to visit, left, he gets 
a story without leaving his office. Top left, Sexton keeps his editor’s clothes 


on while setting type for his newspaper, which appears on Thursdays. 








Working endless hours, the 


small-town newspaper editor welds 


his community together, builds 
civie pride and on occasion 
leads the fight against 


local evils. He deserves your 


tribute during National 


Newspaper Week, October 1-8. 


noble opportunities are for the wet- 
brained. I think the decline of 
weeklies will be at hand when their 
owners start getting notions of good 
works and public service and people 
stop reading them from sheer bore- 
dom.” 

In direct contrast to this way of 
thinking is the philosophy of Edwin 
M. Stanton,  thirty-five-year-old 
Harvard grad, who now works 100 
hours a week putting out the weekly 
Socorro (New Mexico) Chieftan. 
Says he: “I believe I can do more 
good in work than in 
anything else.” 

Also dedicated to making a con- 
structive contribution are Jane and 
Bob Mcllvain. They’ve made a suc- 
cess of the Downingtown (Pennsyl- 
vania) Archive while bringing up a 
family, writing books, touring the 


newspaper 


world and _ getting a President 
elected. 
Jane is city editor and author. 


She’s written five children’s books 
and one about the newspaper called 
It Happens Every Thursday, which 
Hollywood has filmed with Loretta 
Young. When Bob was called to 
Washington in 1952 to help out in 
the Eisenhower campaign, Jane got 
out the Archive. In repayment, she 
toured Europe and the Mid-East this 
February while Bob stayed home to 
care for their two children and the 
Archive. , 

They bought the newspaper, inci- 
dentally, believing it had a circula- 
tion of 1000. They found the actual 
figure closer to 100, but instead of 
complaining, buckled down to make 
it pay. They’re doing nicely now, 
and report that $5000 is worth $20,000 
a year in the big city. 

Most of the editors questioned 


find themselves so bogged down in 
office detail that they have little if 
any time for the lighter side of life. 
An extreme case is that of Warner 





S. Hull, forty-two-year-old editor 
of the Jacksonville, Florida Breeze. 
He and his wife put out the publica- 
tion alone, Hull working 112 to 124 
hours a week 

“We have been told hundreds of 
times that it is impossible,” he ex- 
“But not knowing any bet- 
ter we keep on doing it anyway.” 

Then there is Leon W. Berry of 
the Mt. Adams Sun in Bingen, 
Washington. A 1929 graduate of 
Oregon State, he works sixty-five 
fills in 


plained 


hours a week and his wife 
part-time as a linotype operator 
“If I had the choice I think I would 
take up some other business,” says 
serry. “The and the 
tinual requirement for being on the 
And too often the 


what 


hours con- 


job are too great 


p hlic is 


do for the 


not appreciative of 


community.” 





Many country editors have had far 
more formal education than small 
businessmen in other fields and this 
makes the tough going all the tough- 
er. For example, Thomas McKnight, 
publisher of the Mooresville Tribune 
of Mooresville, North Carolina, holds 
an A. B. and M. A. degrees from the 
University of North Carolina, did 
graduate work in South America and 
Spain and taught in three state uni- 
versities. 

“If a grocer clears $6000 a year he 
buys his wife a fur coat,” he ob- 
serves. “But if a weekly editor 
clears $12,000 a year he is just $3000 
short of what he needs to buy that 
long-needed linotype or new press.” 

One of the leading publishers in 
Washington State is Thomas E. 
Dobbs, of the Snohomish County 
Tribune. He is a University of 


The wife of the small-town newspaper editor is often a valuable aid to her 


husband. 


next edition of their Downington, Pennsylvania “Archieve’ 


Top, Mrs. Jane MeclIlvain checks copy while Husband Bob gets the 


, 


into type. Above, 


the couple make up the pages of their weekly newspaper before presstime, 


2% 


Washington graduate who can handle 
every machine in his shop as well as 
bat out editorials. As opposed to 
ex-Yale, Harvard and St. Mark’s 
man Beebe, Dobbs thinks the “busi- 
nessman editor” of today is doing his 
job better than the typewriter- 
swinging campaigner of fifty or sixty 
years ago. 

“The introduction of 
methods as opposed to old-time per- 
sonal journalism,’ Dobbs says, “has 
made it a thoroughly sound business 
that is as highly regarded in many 
towns as the biggest bank or store. 
3ecause of that, it has the respon- 
sibility of building soundly for its 
own and the consumer's good. It 
before it moves in 
has a 


business 


must be sure 
sponsorship of dnything—it 
reputation to protect.” 

A University of Nevada graduate, 
Warren L. Monroe, editor of the 
Elko (Nevada) Independent, is in- 
clined to agree with Dobbs. 

“As a group, country editors 
play an important part in their com- 
munities and probably reflect more 
good common-sense newspapering 
than all your big-time writers,” as- 
serts Monroe. 

Many of the country editors feel 
they could make a lot more money 
in another Asked if he 
could do better outside journalism, 
Carlton E. Hill, editor of the New 
Canaan, Connecticut Advertiser, re- 
“Of course—anything from 
But he’s 


business. 


plied: 
skilled mechanic to M.D.” 
sticking with his profession. 

And there’s the case of Paul Bos- 
sard, an active member of the Net- 
cong-Stanhope Kiwanis Club of 
Stanhope, New Jersey, who had been 
advertising director and sports edi- 
tor of the weekly Netcong-Stanhope 
News for several years. Last sum- 
mer he gave it up to sell insurance 
and is now “making a living for a 
change.” 

Despite their gripes and the real- 
ization that “personal journalism,” 
like the 
most extinct, most 
wouldn’t trade their work for any- 
thing. Whether they think weeklies 
face better days or harder ones, vir- 
tually all will agree with Ralph S. 
Osgood, editor of the Advertiser- 
Democrat of Norway, Maine, who, 
in reply to a question, said yes, he 
would advise his children to follow 
in his footsteps. 

“It’s a good 
plained. “You can do a lot of good 
in your community and at the same 
time earn a fair living—and that is 
about all you would really get any- 
where.” THE END 


one-horse shay, is al- 


country editors 


business.” he ex- 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


With summer heat gone (at long 
last) in Phoenix, our two-fisted club 
president, Tom Edens, is driving us 
to finish all the grand projects he 
envisioned last January. That’s the 
trouble with electing a capable man 
—the scoundrel invariably expects 


the rest of us to be capable, too. 
* * * 


Three of our club members have 
had new babies and four have had 
grandbabies recently without pass- 
ing out cigars. If we let such a 
trend continue, we'll soon be with- 
out a smoke-filled room in which 
to meet. 


* * * * * * * * 

A burst of applause for Kiwanians 
and other “hard-headed — business- 
men” in Mamaroneck. New York. 
Before 


Meals” in restaurants by printing 


They originated “Grace 
little cards, each carrying a_ short 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
prayer of thanksgiving, to be placed 
by waiters on every table. The idea 
is spreading across America, and as- 
suredly is in line with Kiwanis ideals. 
Let's make it a continental move- 
ment, this year. (Write me in care 
of The Kiwanis Magazine for full 
details. ) 


* * * * * * * * 


Though marriage may “altar” a 
man or even “rite” him, it isn’t 
likely to reform him. 


* * * 


Lots of athletes are getting paid 
to attend college again this fall. 
Hire education. 
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Kiwanis speakers could profit by 
Woodrow Wilson’s wisdom. Asked 
how long it would take him to pre- 
pare a ten-minute speech, he said 
two weeks. For an hour’s speech, 
one week. For a two-hour speech— 
“I’m ready now,” said he. 

* * * 

You can never right selfishness 

by self-righteousness. 
* * * 

Horrifying knowledge released by 
the US Census Bureau: There are 
23.040 natives of Florida living in 
California! Expect civil war over 
here any time, Comrade Malenkovy. 

* * * 

Over 28,000,000 youth in the USA 
receive no religious instruction 
whatsoever. Hopalong Cassidy is 
more real to them than God. 





I hate egotists. They’re always tell- 
ing me things about themselves that 


I intended to tell them about myself, 
* . * 


“The future is changing,” la- 
ments my fellow Texan, Raymond 
robbins, who has just passed an- 
other birthday. “It gets here a lot 


quicker than it used to.” 
* * * 


If you are a fool, you demand 
authority. If you are a smart man 


you already have it. 
* x . 


It isn’t always advisable for a 
young man to strike out for himself. 
For instance, in baseball. 


As I write this, we are burying 
my good friend and distinguished 
Kiwanian, “J. O.” Sexson. From 
his, as from any man’s passing, the 
rest of us can learn only one thing: 
Be ready. 


* * * 


“An American,” says Carl Bimson, 
our club’s new bank president, “is a 
person who shouts at the government 
to balance its budget, then in a whis- 
per borrows $10 till payday.” 


* * * 


You can’t lose your shirt if your 
sleeves are rolled up for work. 


* * * 


If you have begun to feel your 
oats and your corns simultaneously, 


that’s middle age. 
* * * 


Certainly all men are born free 
and equal. But some get married. 


* * * 


The less a narrow-necked bottle 
and a narrow-minded man have 
inside, the more noise they make 
pouring it out. 


* * * 


“If leaves turn red in autumn,” 
says my nurseryman friend and 
fellow Kiwanian, “it’s because they 
are blushing for having been so 
green all summer.” 


* * * 


“Yes, we teach about communism,” 
one schoolmaster admitted freely to 
a self-appointed investigation com- 
mittee. “‘We also teach about cancer, 


We do not advocate either.” 
* * * 


A rap of the gavel for past presi- 
dents who dodge club work on the 
fallacious theory that they have 
“already done their share.” 


* * * 


What most of us need is the abil- 
ity to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable. 


x * * 

Startling statistic: Traffic acci- 

dents this year will cost Americans 
about $7000 a minute! 


* * * 


The most wonderful thing any 

5 ? 
man ever made is not the automobile, 
the television set, the atom bomb or 


any such. It’s a living for his family. 
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N Monpay, October 9, 1871, Big 
Q John Mulligan, foreman of a 
lumber gang at Peshtigo, Wisconsin, 
arrived on foot in Marinette, seven 
niles to the 
hollow and staring. 


His eyes were 
He was covered 
and his clothing 


north 


with charcoal dust 
was charred, 
“Peshtigo burned up,” he gasped 
to astounded listeners “Everything’s 
gone and people are lyin’ dead in the 
streets!” 
The Peshtigo disaster occurred on 


the same day and at the same hour 
as the 
out the heart of Chicago and killed 


250 of its 


famous fire which burned 


citizens Chicago’s dis- 
aster went down in history, but little 
was written about the fire at Pesh- 
tigo although it one of the 
hottest 


caused three times as much human 


Was 


blazes of all time and it 
misery as the famed Chicago con- 
flagration. Eleven hundred and fifty- 
two people died in the Peshtigo 
blaze, which incinerated a six-coun- 
ty area 

On October 8, 1871, Peshtigo was 
a robust community of 2000 in Wis- 


consin’s densely forested bay-shore 
area. The 


an immense 


principal industry was 


woodenware factory, 
located on the east side of the Pesh- 
tigo River that bisected the 
Several lumber and grist mills, a 
sash and door factory, a foundry and 
about fifteen stores and hotels com- 


town 


prised the rest of the business sec- 
There 


homes, built along both sides of the 


tion were also about 350 
river. 
That 
afternoon. 
On Monday morning not a building 
it was difficult to tell 
More 


1100 people were dead. The 


was the picture on Sunday 


remained and 
where the streets had been 
than 
thick forest, once the pride and sup- 
port of the community, had become 
wasteland 


a ‘blackened smoking 


stretching as far as the eye could 


see. 
The Peshtigo fire swept in on a 
high, wind engulfed 


twisting and 


the whole town before most of the 
residents were aware of the danger. 
The first warning sign, which ap- 
peared shortly after dark, was an 





angry red glow in the Southern sky. 


Within minutes there followed a 
terrifying sound like the rumbling 
of thunder, caused by the explosion 
of methane gas_ produced from 
superheated wood and marsh gas. 
The atmosphere soon un- 


and then, 


grew 


bearably warm, with a 
loud explosion, the town was en- 


veloped by a rush of air as hot as 


though it had issued from a blast 
furnace. The wind lifted the roofs 
off houses, toppled chimneys and 
showered the town with hot sand 


and live coals. The shrieks of men, 
women and children were scarcely 
audible and the 
rumble of exploding gas and falling 
timber. Buildings were now burst- 
ing into flame from 
with one puff. Fire appeared in a 
score of places simultaneously. 


above the roar 


cellar to roof 


Volunteer firemen succeeded in 
getting out a hose—but it was 
burned to ashes immediately. Peo- 


ple were struck dumb with terror 
seeing nothing but fire overhead and 
all around them. 

Frenzied crowds converged in a 
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whirl of humans, horses and wagons 
on the main street that led to the 
river bridge. Sparks and flaming 
branches hurtled through the air, 
striking down victims. Some barely 
reached the river’s edge when their 
clothing burst into flames. Men’s 
whiskers caught fire. Solid walls of 
flame leaped across the river from 
building to building, forming an arch 
of fire over survivors in the water. 
These poured water over themselves 
and their families continuously, but 
many heads caught fire nevertheless. 
That anyone survived is a miracle. 

The river bridge was a scene of 
bedlam. People on the east side 
sought safety on the west; and those 
on the west thought the only escape 
was to reach the east bank. They 
met on the bridge, which soon burst 
into flames and collapsed, dropping 
its burden of wagons, horses and 
humans into the river. 

To add to the horror, the wooden- 
ware factory erupted like a volcano 
and sent a shower of burning 
wooden tubs and broom handles 
upon the tortured people in the 
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water. Fiery logs blown out of the 
lumber mill fell among the victims 
with frightful hissing sounds. 

About fifty ran into a 
brick boardinghouse 
enveloped the town, thinking the 
walls would protect them. Nothing 
remained of them next day but white 


persons 


when flames 


ashes and two watches, stopped at 
10:05 and 10:10. 

Those who sought the presumed 
safety of cleared farmland found too 
late that the fire spared nothing. So 
intense that 
in the center of clearings a mile wide 
Tree stumps 
burned out, 


was the heat boulders 


were cracked 


in such 


apart. 
places were 
roots and all. 

Before dawn the intensity of the 
conflagration began to abate, and 
the survivors who had been standing 
for hours in the cold river crawled 
out and threw themselves wearily 
on the hot, sandy ground. A low, 
marshy area on the east bank had 
afforded refuge for about 150 per- 
sons who had lain on the ground and 
were not touched by heat or flame. 
They were the only citizens of the 
entire village who suffered no phys- 
ical torture from the fire. Those 
who had spent the night neck-deep 
in water, however, were danger- 
ously chilled and badly burned. 

Among the survivors was Davis 
Maxon, who had just recovered from 
a fever which still held his wife ill 
in bed. When the fire came, he 
shooed his five children ahead of 
him, and with strength born of des- 
peration, dragged his wife, bed and 
all, to the river. He pushed the 
couch into a depth that covered her 
body, but not her pillowed head. 
He kept the children huddled about 


Few people know about 
the savage blaze which razed 
a tiny Wisconsin town 
on the same day 


that Chicago was in flames. 


him through the dreadful night and 
in the morning all were safe. 

There were no bandages and no 
medical aid until Monday morning 
when a_tent arrived from Marinette 
and turned into a_ hospital. 
that day the survivors were 
Marinette. In 
rain 


was 
Later 
moved to a hotel in 
the evening—one day too late 
fell in Peshtigo! 

The fire played strange tricks: In 


a hardware store sixty dozen axes 


we melted into one surrealistic 
n . On the fire wagon, the iron 
at the tip of the tongue was melted, 
yet the wooden tongue itself was 
not even scorched A group of 
Swedes who were digging fire 


ditches had been seen lying dead at 
their posts during the height of the 


blaze But rescue workers could 
find nothing to mark the place where 
they had been except their shovel 
blades 


A combination of drought and 
cause of the 
For than 
there had been no 
rainfall in Wisconsin. 
Though the tinder-dry forests were 
ready to go up in smoke, a gang of 
railroad workers had been burning 
felled trees south of Peshtigo, and it 
is thought that the big fire started 
ignited 


carelessness was the 
Peshtigo tragedy. 


months 


more 
three 


measurable 


when one of those blazes 
huge quantities of marsh gas. 

Newspapers devoted considerable 
space to Chicago’s spectacular mis- 
fortune, but it was several weeks 
before they got around to recogniz- 
ing the extent of the ghastly Pesh: 
tigo blaze. The governor of Wiscon- 
sin was forced to issue a special pro- 
clamation pleading with the people 
to divert their gifts from Chicago, 
which was being cared for by the 
whole country, to Peshtigo 
the toll of life 
greater. 

Yet today 
anniversary 
cago and 


where 
human was far 
in the eighty-second 
year—when the Chi- 
Peshtigo disasters are 
cited as one of history’s most 
startling coincidences, people still 
inquire, “Why, what happened at 
Peshtigo?” THE END 





A PINK-CHEEKED old man who says 
f ie’s “unwilling” but certainly 
doesn’t act like it, is taking up the 
task of streamlining the federal gov- 
ernment where he left off four years 
Thanks to fellow Republican 


avo 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert 
Hoover is back on the job at seventy- 


nine as chairman of a new “Hoover 


Commission on government reor- 
ganization 

Assisting him are such prominent 
citizens as James A. Farley; former 


Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy; Di- 


rector Arthur Fleming of the Office 
of War Mobilization; Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell: Senators 


Homer Ferguson (R., Michigan) and 
John L. McClellan (D., Arkansas) 
and Representatives Clarence Brown 
(R., Ohio) and Chet Holifield (D., 
California); Solomon C. Hollister, 
dean of the Cornell University school 
of engineering; Robert G. Storey of 
Dallas, past governor ol the Texas- 
Oklahoma Kiwanis District, immedi- 


The 


HOOVER 


ate past president of the American 
Bar Association and dean of the law 
school of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; and Sidney A. Mitchell of 
New York. 

The new study, Mr. Hoover says, 
will last about a year and will be 
directed, like the old, at simplifying 
the work of government. Also it 
will possibly reduce the work of 
government, for the new administra- 
tion wants to return as many func- 
tions as possible to private hands. 
With this ambition, the ex-President 
and most of his colleagues find 
themselves in thorough agreement. 

Comments Roscoe Drummond, 
chief of the Washington News Bu- 
reau of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor: “... Here is a compact group of 
experienced men, the great majority 
of whom are oriented in advance to 
Mr. Hoover's Mr. Farley 
would be as much in favor of trim- 
centralized 
government as would Mr 
Senator McClellan 
much in favor of states’ rights as 


views 


ming down the federal 


I loover. 
would be as 


would Senator Ferguson... . 
It seems safe to say, then, that the 


new Hoover Commission will not 


make any recommendations for in- 
creasing the authority of the central 


government. Its tendency will be all 


the other way 
However, the 


experience of pre- 


vious reform groups indicates that 


COMMISSION 


then 
and now 


DRURY 


Evening Star 


By ALLEN 


The Was 


the end result of the new Hoover 
Commission will be hard to measure 
in terms of money saved. It will 
probably be much less than opti- 
mistic supporters like to claim. But 
there is little doubt that Uncle Sam’s 
efficiency can be increased. And 
perhaps the commission will even 
succeed in turning the clock back, in 
some degree, to the days when gov- 
ernment had fewer functions and 
exercised a less pervading influence 
on the lives of its citizens. With this 
will probably go 
along willingly—until the folks back 
home object. When things reach 
that point, history shows, reorgan- 
ization will Mr. Hoover’s 
new commission, like Mr. Hoover’s 
old, will reorganize the government 
just about as much as the citizens 
want it Within those 
limits his countrymen can be sure 
that ex-President Hoover will per- 
form with the same dogged diligence 
and patient attention to detail which 
he has always shown throughout a 


desire Congress 


cease. 


reorganized. 


long and earnest public career. 

To fully understand the work and 
problems faced by the new Hoover 
Commission, we must look back to 
1947 when the first commission was 
organized. Mr. Hoover and his col- 
leagues met in almost daily sessions 
for over a year. They heard 
lengthy testimony from innumerable 
government officials and came up 
with a series of reports which laid 
out a detailed blueprint for bringing 
the top-heavy federal government 
into balance. 

As a result, a bill was passed in 
1949 President to 
submit reorganization plans to Con- 


authorizing the 








When ex-President Herbert Hoover, left, 
met with President Eisenhower before 
the latter’s inauguration, they discussed 
reorganization of the government’s ex- 
ecutive branch. Between the two is Dr. 
Arthur S. Fleming, member of Ike’s com- 
mittee to study government streamlining. 
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gress. The measure provided that 
such reforms would go into effect 
within sixty days—unless vetoed by 
either House or Senate. 

During 1949, plans were approved 
for streamlining the Post Office De- 
partment, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the National Security 
Council and National Security Re- 
sources Board, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Public Roads Administra- 
tion and the nation’s military estab- 
lishment. 


Mr. Truman’s plan to create a De- 
partment of Welfare was rejected 
because Congress was leery of then- 
Federal - Security-Administrator 
Oscar W. Ewing, who would have 
been Secretary. (In February 1953, 
persuaded by charming Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby, the new Con- 
gress OK'd a Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare suggested by 
President Eisenhower. ) 

In 1950, further streamlining was 
done in the Departments of Justice, 
Interior and Commerce, the Federal 
Trade Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Labor Standards En- 
forcement, Alaska and Virgin Islands 
Public Works, the 
building and  space-management 
functions, federal employees’ com- 


government’s 


pensation activities, the Maritime 
Commission, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, the National 
Security 
Department of the Treasury. An 
attempt to transfer the scandal- 
ridden Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


tesources Board and the 


Once more 

a group of prominent citizens 
is working to 

pare the waste from 

federal government. How 
much can be done 

depends, ultimately, on 
whether you, the voter, really 


want econo mv. 
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poration to the Commerce Depart- 
ment was also killed. 

In 1951 the reorganization cam- 
paign took a nose dive. Only one 
plan was approved. That one shook 
up the RFC, abolished its board of 
directors and gave Congress tighter 
control over its activities. After this 
a period of lull descended upon the 
government. (The Hoover Commis- 
sion had long since been dissolved. 
Its members considered their work 
done when they presented their 
proposals to Congress, and a pri- 
vately financed “Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report” took over 
the job of winning Congressional 
support. 

Only two plans were approved in 
1952, one making minor changes in 
the government of the District of 
Columbia and the other consolidat- 
ing the number of Internal Revenue 
districts to twenty-five and giving 
the Secretary of the Treasury the 
right to appoint commissioners with- 
out confirmation by the Senate as 
previously required. 

These changes, which Mr. Hoover 
and others estimated as being ap- 
proximately sixty per cent of the 
commission’s recommendations, un- 
doubtedly did a good deal to increase 
efficiency in the government and 
bring about some reductions in fed- 
eral spending. However, the exact 
amount of money saved still remains 
a matter of controversy. In his first 
estimate of possible savings, issued 
on December 1, 1948, Mr. Hoover set 
the figure at $3,000,000,000. By Oc- 
tober 1, 1950, the Citizens Committee 
had boosted this to a_ grandiose 
“$6,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000.” 
More soberly, in January 1951, it 
was claiming savings of $2,000,000,000 
already accomplished. 

In a report on the reorganization 
program issued January 9, 1953, the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations remarked that “extrav- 
agant claims of tremendous mone- 
tary savings” have caused “con- 
siderable confusion in the public 
mind. This committee has been un- 
able to find any sound basis for the 
unsubstantiated estimates of savings 
claimed by some of the proponents. 
Even if all the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations had been found to 
be of practical application, these es- 
timates are not based on facts and 
are grossly unfair to the Congress.” 

The best it could do, the committee 
said, was offer a Budget Bureau es- 
timate: approximately $33,400,000 
saved. Whether the savings were 
big or little, there was no doubt that 
most US taxpayers considered the 


Hoover Commission’s work a good 
thing. And in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1952, Candidate Eisenhower 
paid frequent tribute to it. As part 
of cleaning up what he described as 
“the mess in Washington,” he gave 
his full support to its remaining 
proposals and promised that he 
would do everything in his power to 
set the federal house in order. 

This went over big with audiences 
coast to coast, and as soon as he took 
office in January, President Eisen- 
hower began taking action. The first 
major development—irn what should 
perhaps be known as the second 
Hoover era of reorganization—was 
the change which brought Mrs. 
Hobby into the Cabinet.as its only 
woman member. The President 
managed, without real opposition, to 
create a Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. In similar 
fashion the Department of Agricul- 
ture was reorganized. A third Eisen- 
hower reorganization plan, to abolish 
the National Security Resources 
Board and establish a permanent 
and much more powerful Office of 
Defense Mobilization, also passed 
without objection. 

In the rush for Congressional ad- 
journment, other Eisenhower plans 
Among them: 
reamlining the Export-Import 
ink, reorganizing the Department 


were left dangling. 
St 
B: 
of Justice and transferring the air- 
mail subsidy from the Postmaster 
General to the Civil Aeronautics 
These will be taken up by 
the second session of the Eighty- 
third Congress which begins next 
January. The administration’s plan 
for a United States Information 
Agency to handle all overseas infor- 
mation activities has been delayed 
temporarily by a_ parliamentary 
gimmick. But at this writing it is 
almost certain of approval within 
the normal sixty days. 

Whatever the fate of specific plans, 
reorganization itself is apparently 
here to stay. Big things will be 
happening in future months and 
America will watch closely as the 
new Hoover Commission swings into 


Board 


action. 

“[The new Hoover Commission] 
is... vastly more powerful and will 
get into the most controversial heart 
of such issues as federal versus state 
government and government versus 
private enterprise ... ,’ Drummond 
predicts and goes on to say: “The 
old Hoover Commission was full of 
good works. The new Hoover Com- 
mission may well be full of good 
works, but it is also likely to be full 
of dynamite.” THE END 





Izaak Walton League photos 





The big, gaudy Chinese ringneck pheasant is hunted by millions of sports- 
men every fall. This bird sometimes runs furtively ahead of the gunners 
and their dogs, or he may wait until they stumble over him to take flight 
with a roar that jars the nerves and can easily spoil a gunner’s aim. 














Hunting 
the 
Buzz Bomb 


The pheasant season will 
soon be here and millions of men 
are already starting 


to daydream about last 


year’s hunting exploits. 





Left, a Michigan farmboy proudly displays his 
trophy. Above, two South Dakota shooters pause 
in a cornfield warmed by the waning sun of In- 
dian summer. Beside a corn shock they rest their 
throbbing feet and admire each other’s game. 
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1. MIGHTY HARD for a man to keep his mind on business 
these days. A breath of cool autumn air or the smell of 
burning leaves starts you counting the number of days till 
the hunting season opens. And for a pleasant moment you 
forget the appointments and the letters lying unanswered on 
the top of your desk. There’s no room in your mind for 
anything but the memory of opening day last fall... . 

It was early when you started out. You worried that 
Jeff's barking would wake the neighbors. But it didn’t really 
matter; opening day comes once a year and a dog has a right 
to yip when he’s going pheasant hunting... . 

Your two pardners were just as excited as your dog that 
morning. You talked a blue streak as you filled your pockets 
with shells and put your shotguns together. The oil smelled 
good. So did the barnyard and the cornstalks, dampened 
by the melting frost. 

Everything was quiet as you fanned out across the field. 
The sun was just beginning to get warm and you could see 
Jeff's black and white body as he zagged through the stand- 
ing corn. The husks rustled as he passed... . 

Out ahead, your eyes searched below the cornstalks to 
catch the sight of a running pheasant or a bobbing cottontail. 
Your thumb was on the safety catch. You heard your two 
friends crunching down the corn rows.... 

Then it came, the heart-stopping roar as a big bird took 
off to your left. You swung your automatic and trained it on 
the black blob that was angling away above the corntops. It 
was a honey, you thought, as you squeezed the trigger. There 
was a crack and a shower of feathers. The bird lurched for- 

rard like he’d been hit by an invisible baseball bat. He 
plummeted into the corn... . 

“Nice shot,” the boys called and a few minutes later Jeff 
proudly laid the gaudy cock pheasant at your feet. Its neck 
was blue-black like iridescent steel. Its breast shone like 
burnished copper. Its tail feathers swept backward gracefully 
and you pulled one out and stuck it into the brim of your 
red hunting hat... . 

The daydream lasts a minute, maybe, or three or four. Then 
you go back to work with the happy feeling that comes to a 
man when opening day is just around the corner. C.W.K. 
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Outdoor Photographers League photos 


Above is a photo of the moment pheasant hunt- 
ers live for. A second before this picture was 
taken, the bird roared upward and the hunter 
swung his gun. A second afterward the gunner 
fired and the bird tumbled to earth. The two 
pictures below show how expertly pheasants 
conceal themselves. They are nearly invisible 
to the hunter passing only a few feet away. 
After the hunting season has been on for sev- 
eral days, the birds get smart and stay hidden 
like this or run ahead of the hunter without 
giving a chance to shoot. A good dog is essential. 











Se 





WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS provided emergency helped cheer him up with a new baseball and glove. 
housing for 106 girls between the ages of six and Wives of the Worcester Kiwanians organized 
sixteen whose homes were destroyed in the tornado themselves into a visiting committee and made 
which ravaged the community. At least ninety regular trips to the hospitals to see children who 
people were killed and more than 1200 injured. had been injured in the tornado. Each child was 
Within twenty-four hours after the tornado struck, given several useful articles at the club’s expense. 
the Kiwanians were making arrangements to open As soon as the tornado emergency was under con- 
three local girls’ camps ahead of schedule so that trol, the Kiwanians decided to provide artificial 
parents could have their daughters cared for and limbs for any storm victim fifteen years old and 
be free to plan their families’ rehabilitation. The over. Many Kiwanis clubs came to the aid of 
camps were not scheduled to be opened for a few stricken Worcester. In all, they donated more than 
weeks, so the Kiwanians had to work fast—pitching $1000. 

tents, launching boats, setting up cots and doing all PARIS, TEXAS conducted a Sunday school drive that 
was climaxed by Sunday school attendance of more 
occupancy. Club members bought groceries for each than 9500 persons. This is an increase of 4500, and 
camp, arranged for blankets to be donated and most churches reported new attendance records. The 
supplied each child with a kit containing a towel, Kiwanians sparked the campaign with frequent 
bathing suit, toothbrush, toothpaste and soap. Then meetings and widespread advertising. 

the regular camp instructors took charge. SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA distributed 20.000 anti- 

Sad stories were everywhere in Worcester afte1 Communist booklets. 
its destruction. One lad, a BROCKPORT, NEW YORK gave the local high school 


the other tasks necessary to fitting the camps for 


the tornado had done 














pitcher in the Kiwanis-sponsored Little League, la) 
in the hospital with a broken left arm and a serious 
head injury. Both his father and his sister had been 
killed in the storm. His mother had suffered back 
injuries and she also was hospitalized. It was a 
hard blow for a youngster to take. The Kiwanians 


band a three-day holiday in New York City as a 
reward for the band’s presentation of summer con- 
certs. While in the city, the director of the band 
and two of his musicians earned $1130 on the “Break 
the Bank” television program. The winnings went 
into the band fund. 








At the annual “career day” sponsored by the Ames, Iowa club, high school pupils witness practical demonstrations in many 
fields. The boys at the left, hopeful of becoming television engineers, are absorbed in an explanation of a TV camera’s work- 
ings. Later they toured TV studios. Right, Kiwanian Ted Kooser, a department store manager, shows a few tricks of his 
trade to a pupil who plans on working in the store. Ted has found that Ames youngsters really appreciate the program. 
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POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA sponsors annual toy train 
races for boys and girls between the ages of five and 
sixteen. The sixty-two contestants in this year’s 
races competed for nine trophies. The races are held 
in the high school gymnasium. Kiwanians acted as 
starters, control operators and judges. 

EAST MEADOW, NEW YORK bought a wheel chair for 
a double amputee. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY helped a man plan the refores- 
tation of his land. 

NORTHWEST TOWN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS sponsored a 
health fair for three days. People who visited the 
fair—which contained motion pictures, exhibits and 
demonstrations—were told what they could do to 
have better health. 

NORTHRIDGE, DAYTON, OHIO bought a set of scrip- 
ture recordings for a blind man. The Kiwanians also 
bought the man a subscription to a suitable maga- 
zine. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA organized and now promotes a 
choral society. In August 1952 the Kiwanians de- 
cided that a large singing group would be an ideal 
project to sponsor for three reasons: 1) It would 
provide an opportunity for the city’s singers to 
perform together. 2) It would provide the com- 
munity quality concerts. 3) It would raise funds for 
the underprivileged child fund. 

Within a month after the Kiwanians announced 
their idea, 350 applications were received from local 
singers. After an audition 215 voices were chosen. 

During the Yule season last year the Kiwanis 
singers gave two radio broadcasts. Last May, in 
honor of the Coronation, the singers presented a 
concert version of the operetta “Merrie England.” 

HIGHLANDTOWN, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND donated 
$500 to a boys’ camp. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA helped finance the con- 
struction of an administration building at a Boy 
Scout camp. The Kiwanians contributed $1500 
toward the building, which has a camp office, camp 
director’s office, parents’ reception room, and lava- 
tory. The structure also has a large porch. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY collected more than 
8000 pieces of white goods for the American Cancer 
Society’s “Operation White Shirt,’ which turns the 
goods into cancer pads, dressings and bed jackets. 

PADUCAH, KENTUCKY sponsored its ninth annual West 
Kentucky Fair, breaking all previous attendance 
records and going into an extra session. Highlight 
of the spectacle was a horse show. 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH presents a red rose to each new 
mother at a local hospital. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA entertained more than 3000 
children during the city’s centennial celebration. 
Marshalltown’s centennial committee, knowing the 
Kiwanians’ interest in children, allotted $1000 to 
the club for the entertainment program, which in- 
cluded a pet parade and show, games, contests and 
twenty-four booths of skill at which the kids could 
win prizes. 

On the afternoon of the big day, the Kiwanians 
held a variety of races for the kids and gave away 
more than $400 in prizes. The climax of the festivi- 
ties was a drawing in which two ponies were given 
to lucky winners. 

BILLINGS, MONTANA holds an apple sale each year to 
raise the annual salary of the therapist at a local 
cerebral palsy center for children. 

POST FALLS, IDAHO repaired a bathing-beach dock. 
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Kiwanians in Cape Girardeau, Missouri have found a way to 
reduce Halloween mischief and at the same time provide an 
outlet for local young people’s artistic abilities. Every year 
the club gives prizes to kids who make the best Halloween 
paintings on the show windows of the town’s business houses. 
Children, school officials and businessmen all like the project. 
The latter group contributes the prizes and the use of about 
Below, these are a few of the 1000 
kids—toddlers to teen-agers—who walked their animals in 
this year’s seventh annual “pet parade” sponsored by the 
Los Altos, California club. The fire and police departments, 
Boy Scouts and high school bands all took part in the two- 
hour spectacle. When it was over, the six best entries won 
cash prizes. Every youngster got a bag of candy and a ribbon. 


200 windows every year. 











Even Little League hounded by autograph 
seekers, The two young athletes at the left, mainstays of a 
team the Brookline, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


club, don’t seem to mind the attention paid by two admirers. 


ballplayers are 


sponsored by 


SOUTHWEST LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA sponsored 
the conversion of an old storage room and emer- 
gency high school into a 
recreation center for pupils. The center has a juke 
box and a refreshment counter. Here is part of the 
letter, addressed to the Kiwanians, which inspired 
the club to undertake this activity: “We pupils of 
the Horace Mann Junior High School want a youth 

the students can go after 

and eat and 


l. « . ve 
classroom at a_ local 


where 
school to their 
instead of going to neighborhood ice cream parlors 


recreation room 


meet friends dance, 
where they may be possible prospects for narcotic 
peddlers and other unwholesome elements. 

‘If approved, the program will be financed by 
the student body through paper drives and other 
types of benefit programs and would not use any 
tax funds for this purpose. It would not interfere 
with regular classroom work, for the room will be 
used for school classrooms as heretofore.” 

TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA provided bagpipe instructions 
for more than 100 
KALISPELL, MONTANA 


capped children. 


persons. 


sponsors a school for handi- 





a 


Celebrating the 300th birthday of Huntington, New York, the 
town’s Kiwanians manned the whaleboat above for the largest 
parade in the community's history. The dragging of a whale 
from the deep was once a familiar scene around Huntington. 
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A Boy Scout camp in southwestern Minnesota needed a bridge, 
and nearby Kiwanians wanted to provide one. The cost, though, 
was too much for one club. So Kiwanians in Rochester, Winona, 
Red Wing and Spring Valley financed the bridge shown above. 


DEXTER, MICHIGAN helped sponsor and organize a 
summer playground program for the community. 
CAPITOL HILL, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA built 
an addition to its combined civic center and club 
building. The original structure—4000 square feet 
in size—was completed in 1947 immediately 
became popular as a recreational building for youths 
of the Capitol Hill section of the city and as a 
meeting place for Jaycees, Rotarians and Lions. The 
building’s ever-increasing popularity called for an 
additional 5000 feet of floor space, and at dedicatory 
Ray, who was 


and 


ceremonies this year, Walter J. L. 
then International president, gave the dedication 
speech. 

FORT WALTON, FLORIDA conducts a beauty pageant 
each year in which bathing beauties vie for the 
title of Miss Northwest Florida. This year more 
than sixty-five girls competed. 

MARION, OHIO conducted a religious census of the city, 
leaving at each home a card encouraging church- 
going. The census cards were turned over to the 
various churches, and the data collected was given 
to the association. 


local ministerial 


™ 





When an elderly couple in Scarborough, Ontario needed a new 
roof for their house, the local Kiwanis club gave them one. 
It cost the Kiwanians about $95 for materials, and club mem- 
bers completed the project within six hours one Saturday. 
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BONNEVILLE, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH sponsors a bi- 
cycle safety club. The police department issues 
membership cards to all children whose bicycles pass 
a mechanical inspection. Members of the organiza- 
tion, called the Golden Rule Bicycle Safety Club, 
pledge to follow safety rules. Each year the Bonne- 
ville Kiwanians and Salt Lake City policemen hold 
bicycle safety races. This year the Kiwanians 
awarded a new bicycle for grand prize, plus fifty 
other prizes to runners-up. 

ST. EUSTACHE SUR-LE-LAC, QUEBEC sponsors a bad- 
minton club for boys and girls. 

ORONO-OLD TOWN, MAINE took more than 100 under- 
privileged children to the circus. 

JOPLIN, MISSOURI sponsored tennis clinics for chil- 
dren of all ages. Kiwanians provided the equipment. 

HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY welcomed local Boy Scouts 
upon their return home from the National Scout 
Jamboree in California. The Kiwanians honored 
the Scouts and their parents at a club meeting, 
giving orchids to the boys’ mothers, razors and 
blades to the fathers and box-seat tickets for a 
major league baseball game to the boys. Each Scout 
gave a brief résumé of his experiences at the 
Jamboree. 

EAST TULSA, OKLAHOMA sponsored swimming classes 
five days a week during one whole summer month. 
One hundred and twenty children enrolled in the 
classes, and nearly all learned how to swim. The 
Kiwanians hired two Red Cross instructors to do 
the teaching. 

CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA built eight new cabins, an 
infirmary and an addition to the mess hall at the 
local kids’ camp. 

WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS presents scholarships 
each year to a deserving boy and girl in the high 
school graduating class. 

UPTOWN CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS donated $2000 to 
a hospital for the installation and equipping of a 
formula room. The Kiwanians previously had pre- 
sented an iron lung for infants to the hospital. 

NORTHFIELD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN staged a 
show to raise funds for the purchase of three iron 
lungs to be distributed to local hospitals. 

TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA invites two high school pupils 
each month to participate in club activities. The 
youngsters, selected by their high school principals, 
are assigned to various Kiwanis committees. Now 
in its second year, the system has proved successful. 
The youthful viewpoint has been found to be of 
great assistance to the Kiwanians. 

PORTLAND, INDIANA presents a community Christmas 
sing each year in which many of the local choral 
and instrumental groups and soloists participate. 

MAPLE HEIGHTS, OHIO promoted a blood drive for the 
Red Cross. The club also plans to set up a permanent 
community blood bank. 

MARINETTE, WISCONSIN staged a minstrel show and 
gave the proceeds of $1394 toward the building of 
tennis courts in a local park. 

PIKEVILLE, KENTUCKY donated $764 toward the con- 
struction of a Boy Scout camp. 

CALIFORNIA, MISSOURI sponsored the city’s baseball 
club in addition to sponsoring and buying uniforms 
and equipment for three Little League baseball 
teams. 

REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN installed a light plant at the 
club’s summer camp. THE END 


horse 
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Art Winfield, Kansas the St. John’s Academy Key Club- 
bers wash automobiles at a local service station, receiv- 
ing $1.25 out of the $1.50 paid for each washing. . . . The 
Key Club of Yuma Union High School at Yuma, Ari- 
zona collected magazines and distributed them to pa- 
tients at the local hospital, rest home and old people’s 
home. . . . Repairing the indoor rifle range of Menard 
Memorial High School, Menard, Louisiana, was one of 
the services rendered by the Key Club there. Members 
also keep statistics for school basketball games. 


A pustic service receiving wide acclaim in Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia is the operation of a junior rescue squad 
by the Key Club of James Monroe High School. To 
qualify, members completed a twenty-two-hour Red 
Cross course and four hours of civil defense instruc- 
tion. The rescue squad maintains a clinic in the high 
school and sponsors safety programs. Its members are 
available at all times to answer emergency calls. 

At Weslaco, Texas, Key Clubbers of Weslaco High 
School earned money for their service projects by de- 
livering telephone books. 


I x New Orleans, Louisiana the Key Club of Alcee For- 
tier High School renovated an empty storage room in 
the school for use as a first aid room. Members did the 
repairing and painting necessary and secured donations 
of furniture and equipment. Proceeds from work 
at football and basketball games in Cedar City, Utah 
were donated by Cedar City High School Key Clubbers 
to the high school for construction of a tennis court. 
A high school girl who was orphaned and had to take 
care of two younger children also received monetary as- 
sistance from the Cedar High Key Club. West- 
minster, Maryland went over the top in its Red Cross 
drive last year with the help of Key Clubbers of West- 
minster High School. The club assigned one member 
each night to the town’s two theaters to make a per- 
sonal appeal to patrons for contributions to the fund 
drive. THE END 





Members of the Pensacola High School Key Club at Pensacola, 
Florida raise the school flag each morning and lower it each 
evening. Helping the boys with the flag is the Key Club 
“sweetheart.” The Pensacola Key Clubbers also conduct a radio 
program, “Through the Key Hole,” devoted to school newdg. 











No one cAN say that members of the Sidney, Ohio club 
don't stick together. Seven Sidney Kiwanians live in 
houses that lie within a seventy-five-yard radius of the 
home of Club Vice-President Hiram Paddock! 


For rue third consecutive year, the Trinidad, Colorado 
club has held an inter-district meeting called the “Circle 
K Roundup.” The event drew 200 Kiwanians from 
eighteen clubs in the Rocky Mountain and Southwest 
Districts. The men traveled 30,000 miles—from as far 
north as Greeley, Colorado and as far south as Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. Some clubs chartered busses to get 
to Trinidad; the South Adams, Denver club chartered a 
DC-3 airliner. Leading the Kiwanians at the “Circle K 
Roundup” was John Allnutt, governor of the Rocky 
Mountain District. Larry Dolan, secretary of the dis- 
trict, two past governors and several lieutenant gov- 
ernors also attended 


Every cius that receives the Montrose, Colorado Ki- 
wanians’ traveling gavel is assessed ten cents for each 
day it holds it. The accumulated proceeds will go to 
the local March of Dimes fund of whatever club has the 


gavel at the time the annual polio drive is held. 


Boyp Gururie, a member of the Rifle, Colorado club, 
was among seventeen persons to receive the US Interior 
Department's distinguished service award. Kiwanian 
Boyd is director of the Bureau of Mines oil shale demon- 
stration plant at Rifle. He has gained considerable fame 
for his work on oil shale production. 


Wire Krwantan Leo Morz of the North Wichita, 
Kansas club, it was just a case of too many daughters. 
Each year Leo’s club holds a father-and-daughter ban- 
quet and awards a prize to the Kiwanian who can in- 
(Granddaughters and 

With his five daugh- 


troduce the most “daughters.” 
daughters-in-law are counted in.) 
ters, Leo always copped the prize. 

Then four years ago he was able to include a daugh- 
ter-in-law for insurance. At this year’s celebration 
Leo presented his first granddaughter. Apparently the 
task of remembering the names of all his ladies proved 
just too great a strain for Papa Leo. He wasn't able to 
recall the name of his fourth daughter when the time 
came to introduce her to the club. Club President 
K. L. Grimes thereupon ceremoniously introduced the 
father and daughter—to everyone’s amusement. 


Av every meetinc, the Winter Haven, Florida club gives 
a carton of citrus juices to that out-of-town guest whose 
home is the farthest distance from Winter Haven. 
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Have you ever carried a bow! filled with goldfish to a 
Kiwanis meeting? Some members of the West Chester, 
Pennsylvania club are forced, under circumstances, to 
do just that. 

As a stunt to spark the club’s attendance showing, it 
was decided to divide the membership into two teams. 
If one team has a member missing at a club meeting 
while the other team has perfect attendance, the losing 
team gets possession of the bowl of goldfish. The 
aquatic parlor pets are then given to the member who 
caused his team to lose. He must bring them back to 
the next meeting and the fish must all be in good con- 


dition! 


S ome Easterners got a taste of Western hospitality when 
they visited Williston, North Dakota to make a tele- 
vision film on how the oil boom has affected the people 
in that community. The local Kiwanis club not only 
helped the movie-makers but entertained them during 
their stay in Williston. 


(‘Luss 1n Division Eight of the New England District 
donated five road signs to the new Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine club. THE END 


y 
4, 
La 
The Duluth, Minnesota club honored Albert Woolson, left, sen- 
ior vice-commander and only surviving member of the GAR. 


Club President Walter C. Warner, shaking Woolson’s hand, read 
the “Gettysburg Address” as prelude to the Kiwanians’ salute. 
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they’re 
not 
forgotten 
children 
anymore 


By JOE MILLER 


’m sorry to inform you,” the doc- 

tor said sympathetically to the 
grave-faced parents waiting tensely 
in his office, “that your child is af- 
flicted with cerebral palsy.” 

The parents blanched; their worst 
fears had confirmed. The 
mother, tightly hugging the normal- 
looking child cooing on her lap, 
spoke first in a quietly desperate 
“Is there any hope at all?” 


been 


voice. 
she asked. 

“Yes, there is,” the doctor replied. 
“It all depends upon proper care and 
treatment. If your child 
these, he will have a fighting chance 
to achieve a partially normal life. 
Spastics are not subnormal mentally. 
They just do not have muscular con- 
trol. This they can be partially 
taught, but it takes endless training, 
time and patience.” 

Then he handed the father an ad- 
dress and added, “In a comparative 
way, you folks are lucky. Now, 
thank the Lord, there are places 
where spastic children can be helped 
and shown the way toward a happy, 
productive life. A few years ago 
there was no place for them to go.” 


receives 


Quietly moving scenes such as 
this one are taking place every 
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Struggling to coordinate movements that a normal child takes for granted, a 


walk. 
the Kiwanis-sponsored Spades, an 


Seattle spastic learns to 


day throughout the United States. 
Youngsters afflicted with cerebral 
palsy, a condition caused by damage 
to the brain’s nerve centers result- 
ing in impairment or loss of muscu- 
lar control, are born at the rate of 
every fifty-three minutes, or about 
10,000 a year. The nation’s spastic 
population exceeds 560,000—a larger 
number of people than the popula- 
tions of Minneapolis, Seattle or 
Atlanta. The problem is not on the 
wane; until medical science finds a 
cure, it will be with us to stay. 
Because cerebral-palsied children 


Thanks to 


Helping him is a 
organization 


who belongs to 


helping spastics, 


schoolgirl 
dedicated to 


require long periods of therapeutic 
training and expensive equipment, 
much of the burden has fallen upon 
citizen. In recent 
magnifi- 


the individual 
years he has responded 
Centers for spastic children 


throughout the 


cently. 
have materialized 
nation. 

Until a few 
the spastic was America’s forgotten 
child. 
to a shut-in’s life, perhaps to live 
out his thwarted days in an institu- 
tion’s custodial care. Often he was 
regarded as hopeless because of his 


years ago, however, 


Usually he was condemned 


Kiwanis. 


cerebral palsied boys and girls in Seattle 


have a chance to lead normal lives. 
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lack of muscular control Even the 
finest medical experts were unable 
to help him. 

Why, then, has America suddenly 
awakened to the need for proper 
treatment for its cerebral-palsied 
citizens? 

The heartening story of what has 
happened in Seattle, Washington 
may, in a sense, answer this ques- 
tion. For today Seattle boasts as 
fine a spastic program as you'll find 
in the nation. Its spastics are given 
exhaustive treatment from the age of 
two until adulthood. Many of them 
have graduated from this program 
into responsible jobs and now are 
useful members of society. 

Yet a decade ago Seattle had no 
facilities whatever for its cerebral- 
palsied citizens. Like virtually all 
other American cities, the Puget 
Sound metropolis had regarded its 


spastic population as “unsalvagable.” 
The way this attitude was changed 
and a realistic spastic-aid program 
established is a quietly. inspiring 





Teen-age interest in the Kiwanians’ 
spastic program has been amazing. 
A member of the Spades, standing, 
teaches a spastic how to operate a 
loom. This is done for its therapeu- 
tic value to the handicapped child. 








Inspecting spastic treatment facilities 
are, left to right: Mrs. Dow, originator 
of the Spades; M. W. Boyack, president of 
the State Palsy Association; Organizers 
Jack Morgan, Charles Olmstead and Mrs. Jay 
Tague. All have helped Seattle’s spastics. 


After hearing the New York spe- 
cialist declare that the spastic child 
“needed proper care and training, 
above all else,” the parents organized 
to create this kind of a program. A 
ruddy, big-handed Kiwanian named 
Jack F. Morgan was elected chair- 


man. 
The group soon found that the job 
would not be easy. When they 


story of Kiwanis service. It shows asked the Seattle school board to 
how parents, community leaders and provide educational facilities for 
schoolchildren can work together in spastic children, the board sym- 
common accord to achieve a great pathetically turned them down with 
humanitarian goal. It has pointed the observation, ‘“We’re afraid spas- 
the way for many other cities. .. . tics are hopeless.” 

The story began quite simply in This didn’t deter the parents. They 
1941, when a _ spastic child was kept on working, and finally the 
brought to the late Dr. Hulett J. Gethsemane Lutheran Church of- 





Wyckoff for treatment. A compas- fered them a vacant upstairs par- 
sionate man of medicine, Dr. Wyc-  sonage, which the parents promptly 


koff was heartsick because there was’ converted into a classroom. The 
no place he could send the child to school board agreed to furnish a 
receive needed care and training. visiting teacher and the parents se- 

The doctor couldn’t get the prob- 
lem out of his mind and the next 
time he was in New York he went to 
see Dr. Earl R. Carlson, director of 
one of the nation’s few spastic clinics 
at Columbia University. The New 
Yorker, a leading expert on the lit- 
tle-known disease, promptly volun- 
teered to visit Seattle to help start a 
local program. 

Carlson arrived in Seattle in April 
1942 and met with a group of twelve 
parents who had spastic children. 





With the help of a mirror, an adult volunteer coaches 
a tot through the rudiments of walking. Right, teen- 
age Spades help spastics learn muscle control. The 
toy is specially designed for this rehabilitation work. 
Because the simplest act is a major task for spastic 
children, they need almost unlimited assistance. 




















cured the services of two therapists, 
physical and occupational. Then 
regular classes were begun for 
twelve handicapped youngsters. 

“We carried them up the stairs in 
our arms every day,’ remembers 
Jack Morgan. The mothers took 
turns serving as nursing aides. 

The physical obstacles facing the 
spastic child in his herculean struggle 
to learn must be seen to be realized. 
Even the simple task of turning a 
book page requires tremendous ef- 
fort. Speech difficulties have to be 
overcome by a variety of arduous 
exercises. Learning to walk takes 
years of work. 

After two years of operation, the 
spastic parents held open house to 
show how the youngsters had pro- 
gressed. School board members 
came and were so impressed that 
they voted to make the spastic school 
a part of the regular school sys- 
tem. But finding sufficient space 
was not easy. The war had badly 
overcrowded Seattle’s schools, and it 
was some time before an old un- 
used carpentry shop was located on 
the Warren Avenue grade school 
grounds. The enthusiastic parents 


quickly renovated the building, and 


it became the center of the city’s 
growing spastic-aid program. 

With war’s end in 1945, the origi- 
nal group of parents was ready to 
expand into the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association of King County. 
“We realized that we needed to in- 
duce more spastic children to attend 
the school,” said Kiwanian Charles 
Olmstead, present chairman of the 
Kiwanis Spastic Hospital Trustees. 
“We literally dug kids out of their 
homes. Some had never been out- 
side. Their parents had given up on 
them as hopeless cases and many 
were reluctant to allow their young- 
sters to go to school. We had a hard 
job selling them on the idea.” 

Kiwanians representing a number 
of Seattle clubs formed the Kiwanis 
Spastic Hospital Trustees, which 
went to work immediately. Its job: 
to educate the public and state offi- 
cials on the need for educating the 
state’s several thousands of spastics. 
So successful were the Kiwanians 
that a $250,000 appropriation for 
education of the cerebral palsied was 
passed at the 1947 state legislature. 
The bill was written and engineered 
through by State Senator Edward 
Riley, veteran Seattle Kiwanian. 





This appropriation enabled the 
state to set up a full-scale spastic 
educational program at the Warren 
Avenue school, which was taken 
over for teaching of the cerebral 
palsied. At the same time, the Ki- 
wanis Spastic Hospital Trustees gave 
their financial backing to a state 
spastic hospital, which was eventu- 
ally located at the Firlands Sani- 
torium, Seattle. 

This program was fine as far as it 
went. Some leaders, however, felt 
that the training of spastic children 
should begin at an even earlier age. 
The result: creation of a preschool 
and clinic dedicated to Dr. Wyckoff’s 
idea, “Get to the children while they 
are still pliable in order that they 
will respond to treatment.” 

Seattle’s Kiwanis clubs again came 
through. They located a dilapidated 
vacant store building near the Uni- 
versity of Washington campus and 
purchased it for $8000. Jack Morgan, 
a contractor by profession, then sold 
the Seattle Master Builders on sup- 
plying the labor. From _ building- 
material yards he cajoled the neces- 
sary materials. 

“Jack is modest about saying it, 
but he promoted $35,000 worth of 








Men who bulwarked the Kiwanis spastic program in Seattle gather outside the en- 
trance of the Kiwanis clinic. Left to right: Jay Tague, Seattle club; Henry Kath, 
Ballard, Seattle; Harold S. “Bob” Robinson, University, Seattle; Jay Williamson 
and Norman P. Marsden, North Central, Seattle. Kiwanian Robinson was governor 


of the Pacific-Northwest District in 1952. 


The need for more work such as the 


Seattle clubs are doing is obvious—10,000 spastic children are born every year. 


materials and work for nothing,” 
says Kiwanian Olmstead. 

The preschool and clinic was such 
a success that by the next year, 1948, 
the spastic enrollment was overflow- 
ing to such a degree that the Ki- 
wanis trustees built on a $17,000 
addition. Volunteers from the Spas- 
tic Aid Council, which has 800 mem- 
bers, assisted the parents in taking 
care of the children. 

Three years later, in 1951, the Ki- 
wanis trustees opened a vocational 
center for teen-agers and adults. 
The workshop offers vocational 
training to allow these young people 
to live useful, productive lives. This 
kind of over-all program takes 
money, and Jack Morgan points out 
that Seattle’s Kiwanis clubs “have 
put about $100,000 into it, in addition 
to volunteer labors.” 

But this program cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of money alone. It is 
one thing to provide fine buildings; 
it is far more important to create and 
build a modus operandi by which 
handicapped children can leave the 
dark jungle of lonesome rooms and 
enter the sunlight of human society. 
Thus the vital function of Seattle’s 
Kiwanians has been to unflaggingly 
generate public support and accept- 
ance of the cerebral-palsy problem. 

“The greatest need for spastics is 
to be accepted by others as normal 
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human beings,” says Charles Olm- 
stead. “This is the human equation 
that supersedes all else.” 

This problem first had to be faced 
when it came time for some of War- 
ren Avenue’s graduates to attend 
Would the 
other teen-agers understand their 
difficulties and help them make the 
adjustment? Or would they regard 
the spastic children as unpleasant 


regular high schools: 


curiosities? 

Pondering this question one day, 
Mrs. Raymond E. Dow, wife of a vet- 
eran Kiwanian, spawned an idea that 
was to develop into perhaps the most 
unique feature of Seattle’s spastic 
program. Why not, she reasoned, 
enlist the aid of the high school chil- 
dren themselves? Faye Dow is an 
indefatigable woman of action, and 
the result of her idea has been the 
high school spastic-aid clubs, with 
600 members in eight high schools. 
Known as “Spades,” each group is 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club near- 
est the high school. 

The Kiwanis slogan “We Build” 
has been paraphrased into the 
Spades’ motto, “We Dig.” 

The growth of the Spades since 
their inception four years ago has 
amazed everybody. “Instead of in- 
terest dropping off, it has increased 
as the teen-agers dug deeper into the 
program’s purpose,” says Mrs. Jay 





Tague, the Kiwanis wife who is now 
Spades president. 

Most important, the Spades have 
filled the gap caused by a shortage of 
trained therapists. They provide 
recreation for the badly handicapped 
youngsters at the State Cerebral 
Palsy Center at Firlands, fill in as 
volunteer help at the preschool and 
clinic and construct therapeutic 
spastic aids for city-wide use. 

All this work is in addition to 
their regular friendship program for 
visiting shut-ins and for making 
spastic children feel welcome in the 
regular schools, and their many 
other activities, such as working at 
the North Central Kiwanis Krippled 
Kiddies Kamp each summer. 

The adults have been wondrously 
surprised by the dedicated attitude 
of the Spades. “I’ve been close to 
help for the handicapped for twenty- 
five years and I’ve never seen any- 
thing to compare with the Spades,” 
says Jack Morgan. “Their sincerity 
is unbelievable.” 

Seattle’s success with spastics has 
spurred activity throughout the state 
of Washington and in other commu- 
nities from Texas to Vermont. 
Schools for spastics now are operat- 
ing in such Washington cities as 
Spokane, Tacoma, Longview and 
Port Angeles. A state-wide cerebral- 
palsy organization is spreading its 
work. “We couldn’t have done it if 
the Seattle Kiwanians hadn’t shown 
the way,” says Kiwanian Merrill W. 
Boyack, state president and a vice- 
president of the national cerebral 
palsy association. “They’ve carried 
the ball.” 

Yet Jack Morgan, Chuck Olmstead 
Jay Tague and the many Kiwanians 
who have fought for spastic care and 
education are not resting on their 
justly won prestige. 

“There are limitless horizons ahead 
of us in spastic work,” says Jack 
Morgan. ‘“We’ve only scratched the 
surface of this problem.” THE END 


A dramatic film that graphically 
shows how Seattle has achieved its 
comprehensive aid program for the 
cerebral palsied (or spastics) is 
available to Kiwanis clubs through- 
out the nation. The color movie, 
which rins twenty-five minutes, is 
titled “Upstream” and is narrated by 
Bob Hope, honorary president of the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association 
of America. Hope, who has raised 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
spastic care, donated his services, as 
did Paramount Pictures, which pro- 
duced the film. For information, 
write Jack F. Morgan, 3500 West 
Howe Street, Seattle 99, Washington. 

—THE EDITORS 
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WHAT THEY SAY 
(From page 21) 


have known the club especially well 
at Miami and Miami Beach. I know 
both to be made up of men of the 
highest quality and community con- 
science. Over the past twenty years 
it was my privilege to be with many 
of them in the work of that rapidly 
growing area of this state. 

“Kiwanis International is a name 
to be considered well in the life of 
any community where the organiza- 
tion is established. As I see it, here 
is a fine selection of business and 
professional men who have a vision 
of community, state, nation and 
world. That is why they say, ‘Ki- 
wanis International.’ That, first of 
all, is the factor in the life of the 
organization that caught my atten- 
tion. In a time like this, men of 
character know that to be a worthy 
citizen of America, one must see the 
humanity, care for the 
men and do something 
Kiwanis is busy in that 


whole of 
needs of 
about it. 
field.” 


Arrer reapinc Dr. James’ letter, I 
decided that any additional state- 
ments I might obtain would be anti- 
climactic. He had put in a nutshell 
many of the things I, as well as some 
of the others whom I had inter- 
viewed, had been trying to express. 

Kiwanis, I discovered, means a 
great many different things to peo- 
ple depending upon the kind of work 
in which they are engaged. To the 
educator, Kiwanis is an organization 
which can and does help out in the 
growing problem of public educa- 
tion; to the government official, Ki- 
wanis is an organized effort on the 
part of some of our best citizens to 
better 


businessman, 


government; to the 
Kiwanis affords the 
business and professional men of 
any community an opportunity for 
good fellowship and a means of 
being of real assistance to those who 
are unfortunate, with particular em- 
phasis on children. To the minister, 
Kiwanis is important not only for 
the good things that it accomplishes 
in local communities, but also be- 
cause it is an international organiza- 
tion interested in the welfare of all 
humanity. 

No one has as yet given me a clear 
distinction between Kiwanis and 
other civic service organizations. I 
have given this matter a great deal 
of earnest thought and have reached 
this final conclusion: A Kiwanian is 
an outstanding citizen who has set- 
tled down too much to be a Lion but 
who is reluctant to settle down 
enough to be a Rotarian. THE END 
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Each fall the Kiwanis Club of Tyler puts on 


an old-fashioned 


é 


Texas turkey shoot 





Kiwanians in Tyler, Texas are especially popular at Thanksgiving time each 
year. That’s when the club gives turkeys away to the best marksmen. The 
boy above seems confident that his dad will knock off a gobbler’s head. 


- 
ee BEFORE Thanksgiving, 
nearly every marksman in Tyler, 
Texas tries to knock the head off a 
big tom turkey. The gobblers are 
kept in crates flanked by sandbags 
some eighty yards from the firing 
line. Only the nervous, enraged 
heads of the big birds can be seen by 
the marksmen, who pay one dollar 
for three shots with a .22 rifle (guns 
and ammunition supplied by the 
club). Since profits go to the Ki- 
wanis Club of Tyler, nobody minds 
too much if he misses his bird. 
Using loudspeakers, spotters 
crouched below the targets report 
hits and misses. When a man bags 
his bird, the deadeye moves over to 
another shooting range where he can 


shoot. 


compete for another desirable prize. 

Last fall more than 2000 men, 
women and children took part in the 
Kiwanis-sponsored shootin’ match. 
From 10 am. until nightfall they 
blasted away on fifteen target lanes. 
Out of 125 turkeys supplied by the 
club, 102 were bagged by the shoot- 
ers. The others were sold. When the 
firing stopped and Tyler Kiwanians 
had counted up their money, they 
smilingly announced a_ profit of 
$844.97. As townspeople well knew, 
the cash would be used to support 
the club’s new dental clinic for 
underprivileged children. Small won- 
der that everyone has a wonderful 
time each year at this Texas turkey 
J. C. Wood, Jr. 
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RAISING 
MONEY 


KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 
Santa Monica, California 


Please send me information on how our 
club can raise money this new and easy 
way by selling these large, top-quality 
California dates. 
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SAFETY COUNCIL " 





Patrolboys in Memphis, Tennessee have 
a man-sized responsibility. They carry 
it well. The youngesters above, looking 
proud and efficient, exemplify the 
determination of Memphis schoolboys to 
preserve their excellent safety record. 
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with the 


big red flag 


T WAS MIDDAY, and the automobile 

had been traveling down the 
Memphis, Tennessee street at a 
pretty good clip when the driver 
noticed first the large sign, “School 
—15 M.P.H.” Then a smaller one, 
“Patrolled by Safety Council.” He 
immediately reduced his speed and 
brought his left arm, which had been 
extended to the roof of the car, back 
to its place on the steering wheel. 

The driver knew how concerned 
his city was about the safety of its 
schoolchildren. He knew, too, that 
Memphis—largest city in the mid- 
South—had a long-standing safety 
record to preserve and that he could 
expect little mercy in the courts if 
he violated the laws _ protecting 
schoolchildren. 

So he stopped instantly when a 
schoolboy wearing a white helmet 


Kiwanis-sponsored patrolboys 
down in Memphis, Tennessee 
have guarded their schoolmates 
for twenty-nine years. In 


that time not one ehild has been 


killed going to school. 


and Sam Browne belt stepped out 
into the street and held up a large 
red flag. A dozen children trooped 
across the street under the watchful 
eye of the patrolboy. The driver 
thought, as he watched the orderly 
movement, that his own two kids 
depending upon a_e similar 
for safe delivery across 
another 


were 
patrolboy 
another street in part of 
town. 

It has been nearly thirty years 
since Kiwanians in Memphis organ- 
ized the first Junior Safety Council 
under Kiwanis guidance and the su- 
pervision of schoolteachers and po- 
licemen. One of these units has been 
established in every Memphis ele- 
mentary school. The purpose is two- 
fold: 1) to make safety meaningful 
to every student; and 2) to actively 
protect boys and girls while they 
cross streets on their way to and 
from school. 

Over the twenty-nine years that 
the safety patrollers have guided 
their schoolmates across streets, not 
a single child has been killed during 
trips between home and school! (It 
is estimated that Memphis’ 65,000 
pupils make 20,000,000 street cross- 
ings every year going to and from 
school.) The year before the safety 
councils were organized, forty-six 
Memphis children lost their lives at 
school crossings. 

The National Safety Council pro- 
claims Memphis’ twenty-nine death- 
less years a “remarkable record.” It 
is a record that helped Memphis win 
national safety awards and the title 
as “Nation’s Safest City.” 

Back in 1924, when the safety 
councils were born, there were, of 
course, far fewer automobiles than 
now. The first junior safety cam- 
paign in Memphis stressed the dan- 
gers of jaywalking, skating in the 
streets, careless bicycle riding and 
begging rides. In later years the 
safety program was changed to meet 
mechanical advances and _ the 
changes in the city’s size and per- 
sonality. 

Whenever a new school was built 
in these past twenty-nine years, 
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junior safety was installed immedi- 
ately, and five years ago the project 
spread to schools throughout Shelby 
County. The idea has become popu- 
lar in Kiwanis International. Many 
clubs, hearing of the Memphis club’s 
success, devised similar systems for 
their own communities. 

If a motorist disregards a junior 
safety lad’s attempt to stop traffic 
in Memphis, his offense is regarded 
as seriously as an offense against a 
policeman—sometimes more so. The 
Memphis traffic court judge said re- 
cently: “I have a special place in my 
heart for the safety of schoolchil- 
dren. The safety patrol has the back- 
ing of my court in their efforts to 
extend their safety record. This 
court will not tolerate any flagrant 
traffic violation which endangers 
schoolchildren. Court records will 
bear me out that those motorists who 
insist on violating the law in school 
zones have been fined the maximum 
penalty. There is no second chance 
for that type of lawbreaker.” 

Memphis drivers are asked as 
gentlemen to practice their finest 
driving manners while in school 
areas. Those who fail to do so face 
stiff penalties. This is one reason 
why Memphis schoolchildren are 
among the safest in the US. 

Memphis Kiwanians have done a 
variety of things to keep the kids 
interested in safety. The club con- 
ducts quizzes (with prizes for high 
scorers); buys subscriptions to safe- 
ty magazines for schoolteachers; 
gives talks on safety at playgrounds 
during the and awards 
trophies, pins and other honors to 
outstanding schools and individuals. 
The club distributes safety- 
patrol manuals, certificates, safety 
pledge cards, record books, mem- 
bership identification cards, council 
meeting attendance cards and decals. 
Members visit each school in the city 
twice a month and frequently stop 
by the patrol areas. There are lunch- 
eons, dinner meetings and city-wide 
monthly meetings with entertain- 
ment for the patrolboys. Besides 
giving many personal services, the 
Kiwanians provide the “stop” flags, 
raincoats, hats, boots and Sam 
Browne belts. 

Kiwanis has helped Memphis citi- 
zens become safety-conscious. Sum- 
ming up the gratitude for all the 
people of the city, a past mayor told 
Kiwanians: “You stimulate our 
pride in the American youth. The 
club is due special thanks for its 
fine sponsorship of the safety boys. 
You do not only keep us from harm 
but make us realize how much we 
depend on our boys and girls for our 
safety and happiness.” THE END 
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CINCINRATI 





L to R: A. L. Benjamin, Aaron Gantz, Charles H. Jones, William Burkel, Fred Wankelman, 
Bill Davis, E. W. Hodgetts. 


Pres. Jones presents watch to Ford Operator Burkel on behalf of 
the Cincinnati Kiwanis Club for exceptional service to the Club. 
Chairman Benjamin of Underprivileged Children’s Committee 
and members Gantz, Wankelman and Hodgetts, along with Sec- 
retary Bill Davis, express appreciation for the $20,270 received 
during the past six years which provided help for the under- 
privileged children of Cincinnati. 

If your Club needs funds, join the 1100 other Kiwanis Clubs now enjoying the ''Often Copied- 

Never Equalled'' FORDWAY PLAN. 


Ford Gum & Machine Co. Inc. 


Akron, New York 











DO YOU HAVE 
A FLORIDA HOME? 


Here is an opportunity to 
make your home in THE PALMS, 
in Delray Beach, Florida. You 
can rent an attractive apart- 
ment in this 8 family apartment 
house at 119 Northeast 7th 
Avenue, Delray Beach. THE 
PALMS is only 2 blocks from 
the inland waterway ... 2 
minutes to the best beach in 
Florida. Has central heat and 
hot water. Your apartment has 
a living room, dinette, kitchen, 
and bath, modestly furnished. 

Take advantage of these spe- 
cial months . 

Oct. 15 to Jan. 15 $50.00 per week 
Jan. 15 to Apr. 1 $75.00 per week 
Apr. 1 to June 1 $50.00 per week 

You can also take an annual 
rental based on $85.00 per 
month. Garage space would 
only be $10.00 per month. 


THE PALMS | 
Delray Beach, Florida 
WRITE: Dugal G. Campbell | 


2 Schoolhouse Lane, Lake Success 
Great Neck, L.I., N. Y. 











Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ca. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 














NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


PICNIC GRILL 


It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 





control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 





PORTA BLE 
Weight 185 Ibs. 
COMPLETE 


34529 


PENDING 


STATIONARY 
Weight 160 tbs. 
COMPLETE 


$3575 


PATENTS 











Order Your All-American Grill TODAY! 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kiine, Pres 
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Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 











In NEW YORK 
KI WANE S$ 
heodqvorters are of 








poet 
Kiwanian 
A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 














in Florida 


Kloeppel Hotels 


Enjoy the modern comforts and reasonable rates of 
Kloeppel Hot: n Florida. tn Jacksonville—Hotels 
George Washington Wonder Hotel of the South’’; 
Mayflower, and Jefferson 

West Paim Beach—Hotel George Washington, year 
round resort hotel 


Write: Robert Kloeppel, Ir., Hotel George Washington, 


Jacksonville, 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











his *° HOTEL 
qt MemP"” PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


~~ f 


She —Nayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 


A HILTON HC 


‘. 
Cee | 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
one U. 8S. Courts and Patent 
Mice 

















Special Assessments 

A survey conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association shows that 
591 cities over 5000 population use spe- 
cial assessments for paving, 540 for 
sewers, 539 for curbs and gutters, and 
527 cities to finance sidewalk construc- 
tion. Repaving of streets and mainte- 
nance of water main extensions, street 
lighting and off-street parking facilities 
also are financed in many cities by 
special assessments. 

Generally, the following four methods 
of financing special assessment improve- 
ment projects are being used: 1) com- 
plete or partial advance payment by 
property owners; 2) temporary loans 
from city funds; 3) issuance of 
tificates or liens to the contractor for do- 
ing the work; and 4) assessment bonds. 
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Crossing Stripes 

Experiments show that 
striped markings for pedestrian cross- 
ings can be seen for three blocks by 
approaching motorists. The long thin 
strips and rows of buttons commonly 
used at a crossing cannot be seen far- 
ther than one-half block, the American 
Public Works Association reports. 
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City Retirement Plan 

A retirement plan which incorporates 
benefits from social security together 
with those of a retirement system has 
been adopted in Richmond, Virginia. 
Full-time employees of the city, in- 
cluding firemen and policemen, become 
members of the plan automatically by 
virtue of their city employment. Tem- 
porary employees participate in social 
security only, however. Full-time em- 
ployees contribute two per cent of their 
monthly salary to the Richmond retire- 
ment system up to the first $3600 of 
their annual salary, and four per cent 
of their salary in excess of $3600. Re- 
tirement age of the system is sixty-five, 
but employees with thirty years’ service 
may retire with a reduced allowance 
from the retirement system at sixty. 
Firemen and policemen may retire at 
sixty, and other employees of the city 


may defer retirement until they are 
seventy. 

Garbage Restrictions 

Many cities are abandoning the old 


practice of feeding raw garbage to hogs. 
The change results from legislation in 
thirty-five states prohibiting the prac- 
tice. The legislation was enacted in 
order to halt the spread of vesicular 
exanthema, which hogs contract from 
uncooked garbage. 


Parking Meter Ads 

studying 
raised over the legality of placing ad- 
vertising on parking meters. Courts gen- 
erally have upheld the use of parking 
meters because the meters help regulate 


Communities are objections 


the 
the 


traffic. The revenue derived from 
meters is a secondary matter in 
opinion of the law. 

However, advertising on meters does 
not contribute to the primary function 
of regulating traffic—and it may work 
to some extent at cross-purposes with 
the meters themselves. Another objec- 
tion is that placing advertising on park- 
ing meters may convert them, in the 
eyes of the law, from a “governmental” 
function of the city to a “proprietary” 
one. In some states, advertising on park- 
ing meters can cost the city tax exemp- 
tion because the use would not be re- 
garded as strictly or exclusively in the 
public interest. 


Cooperative Services 

Eleven suburban communities north of 
Detroit, Michigan are cooperating to 
provide their residents with police radio 


protection, garbage and rubbish col- 
lection and disposal, water, hospital 
service, fire protection and sewerage 
disposal. 


School Crossing Guards 


At least 122 cities over 50,000 popula- 
-as well as many smaller commun- 
ities—have school crossing guards. As 
a result, these cities are able to get 
children across the streets safely four 
times a day without tying up valuable 
police manpower. 

The postwar trend has the 
employment of women guards, partic- 
ularly young mothers of schoolchildren 
Older men from the ranks of retired 
policemen, firemen, school janitors and 
handicapped veterans also serve to good 
advantage. Guards are usually trained 
or supervised by regular police officers 
while on the job. In many cities they 
undergo regular preliminary training 
programs extending from a few hours 
to several days, weeks or months in 


tion 


favored 


some cases. 
City Fishing Club 

West Palm Beach, Florida has a fishing 
club that serves as a clearinghouse for 
angling information for residents and 
visitors. It also promoted and publicized 
the city’s fishing attractions. With a 
membership of more than 700, the club 
is one of the fastest-growing organiza- 
tions in West Palm Beach. THE END 
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Under His Foot, the Live Grenade 


To. MACHINE GUN belonged to E Company, 
Second Battalion. Seventh Marines. It was un- 
der the command of Technical Sergeant Robert 


Sidney Kennemore. 







It was busy. For on this November night 
fanatical Red masses were swamp- 


ing Marine defense positions north 


Fighting was close and desper- 
ate. Fifteen yards in front of the gun, a Red 
soldier raised his body briefly and sent a gre- 
nade into the air. It landed squarely among the 
crew. In a split second, Sergeant Kennemore 
had covered it with his foot. 

There was a violent, muffled explosion, but 


not a man was hurt. Not a man except Sergeant 


Kennemore. He had given both his legs to save 


his comrades’ lives. 


“When I was on active duty,” says Sergeant 
Kennemore, “1 sometimes wondered if people 
back home cared as much about stopping Reds 
as we did. Now that I’m a civilian, | know they 
do. And one proof is that so many of my neigh- 
bors are investing in E Bonds for our country’s 
defense. Believe me, | know how important that 
defense is. So I’m investing, too, just as I hope 
you are!” 

* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 3% interest, compounded semiannually when held 
to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically 
go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. To- 
day, start investing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan; you can sign up to 
save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with 


U. S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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To Make Sie 
Your Business- 


EMPHASIZE CHRISTIAN ACTION PRINCIPLES 


You’ve seen religious calendars before — but never one like 
this. “It’s a marvelous salesman of the product known as Christianity 
and the first really new religious calendar in 40 years,” says a 
prominent Protestant clergyman ... There is still time to provide 
this modern calendar for 1954 to your employees, customers and 

friends. It will build good will and sales every day of the year... 
Don’t put off seeing this inspirational, full-color calendar— ex- 
clusive distribution is still available in many areas. It can be a 
powerful influence in your business — if you act now. Return 
the coupon for complete information and quantity prices. 
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“YOUR MESSAGE 


on each of the 12 monthly 
pages — with beautiful 


contemporeryillesrations. 7 MESSENGER CORPORATION, Dept. K-10, Auburn, Indiana 
wa 


YES, send complete information and quantity prices on the new 
Sy CHRISTIAN ACTION Calendar for 1954, 
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Messenger, Originator and 
World's Largest Producer 
of Religious Calendars. 
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